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allies. That we were able to supply this demand 
is a bright page in our history of success. 
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the period when all Underwoods were devoted 
to the necessities of war. 
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Holding Down the Big Job 


By Staff Sergeant Fred Jarrett, 


Military Forces of Canada and Supervisor of Typewriting in Khaki 


T is difficult to ascertain the exact value 
of the different factors which make for 
stenographic efficiency. Shorthand is 

one of the essentials and typewriting is 
nother, but the employer takes, it for 
granted that anything he dictates will be 
recorded in shorthand and reproduced in 
typewriting. 

The employer's attention 
drawn to his stenographer’s shorthand be- 
cause writes 200 words a minute, or 
to her typewriting because she writes 100 
words a minute. These are subjects on 
which the stenographer must possess some- 
hing approaching expertness before she 
in hope to fill an important position. The 
does not consider these details 
finds his stenographer writing 
5 words minute less than the rate at 

hich he dictating, or bringing back 
typewritten transcripts which are full of 


is seldom 


she 


mployer 
nless he 
a 


is 


rrors. 
While 
re numerous others which are equally im- 
If you them, 
ven though your shorthand and typewrit- 


these factors are essential, there 


ortant. are inefficient in 


ng is beyond reproach, you cannot hope 


Personal Stenographer to the Minister of Overseas 


University 
to remain long in the really important posi- 
tion. 
The period in which the stenographer 
“gets experience” is a trying one, and not 
always very remunerative, but it is to be 
noted that the stenographer who has had 
the widest experience is usually considered 
the valuable—provided she profits 
by experience. Knocking about in differ- 
ent positions increases efficiency along the 
innumerable lines which are so necessary. 
Appearances are important. Your em- 
ployer and his business associates are well 
He expects his stenographer to 
and sensibly. He will not be 
however, if you try 
“best dress- 


most 


dressed. 
dress neatly 
favorably impressed, 
for the distinction of being the 
er” in the office. 

The employer always appreciates the 
cheerful stenographer. Be cheerful, no 
matter what your troubles and no matter 
how pressed with work you may be. This 
does not mean that you should attempt to 
cheer your employer with conversational 
efforts. If there is any talking to be done 
he usually attends to it—while you get it 
down in shorthand. 

Your employer is invariably the strong 
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a business chain. You are also a 
We all know what hap- 
chains with weak links. Be as 
strong a link as you can for your size. 

The chief surrounds himself 
with a staff of specialists. You will be 
chosen a better stenog- 
rapher than the average. Stenography is 
your specialty, so keep your fingers out of 
the other fellow’s business. It is possible 
to learn something about the different de- 
partments of the business which employs 
you without “butting in.” 

The really important man knows what 
he wants and he wants what he wants with- 
out delay. The things he starts he must 
bring to a conclusion. If he 
falls short of the mark he pays the price, 
just as you will pay the price of incompe- 
tency. Moreover, he fully appreciates the 
truth of the expression that “the bigger 
they are the harder they fall.” 

When he asks for information it must be 
correct, even in regard to the trivial mat- 
ters. Haphazard answers will not do. 
Answers prefixed with “I am not certain, 
but” annoy. him. If you are not in pos- 
session of facts, say so at once, that he 
may direct his inquiries to the proper per- 


link in 
link in the chain. 
pens to 


executive 


because 5 ou are 


successful 


son. 

The important man expresses his wishes 
clearly and concisely. He never wastes 
time explaining things a second time, so 
pay attention to any orders he gives. Keep 
your wits about you every minute you are 
in his presence. His time is too precious 
to waste in small talk. When he speaks 
he gets to the point at once, so don’t miss 
any of his words. 

The man carrying heavy responsibilities 
is often accused of absent-mindedness. The 
truth is he concentrates so closely on one 
subject that all others are quite shut out 
of his mind. These are the times when 
the efficient and well-trained stenographer 
must be on the alert to catch an odd loose 
end and hold it until he needs it again 
such as correspondence about another mat 
ter tossed carelessly tothe stenographer 
without remarks. 

A retentive memory is a useful 
ally. You will be asked all manner of 
questions relating to matters attended to 
in the past. 

There is a mistaken idea prevalent that 


most 
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the really important man is at his wits 
end to get answers dictated to all his let 
ters. Only the most important letters eve: 
get to the man who is covering a big job 
efficiently. When you find an employer 
buried in correspondence, there are weal 
links in the chain, or a few missing alto 
gether. The few important letters whic! 
do go before the chief executive represent 
the essence of the few problems which lx 
is handling. He may have different d 
partments of his organization working far 
into the night preparing a report of a 
proposition or compiling statistics and get 
ting the information required in concis 
form, and he may spend the following day 
in telephone conversations and persona! 
consultations with different 
Then he will probably dictate a 
somewhat as follows: “I concur.” 

On the other hand there will be days 
when a few short letters, one or two tek 
grams, a cable to code, a little copying, and 
the drafting and redrafting of an impor 
tant memorandum will keep you extremel) 
busy. I could never understand the usé 
fulness of that “rough draft” which marred 
a page of my typewriting text, until I be 
gan to work in big positions. Then I dis 
covered that no chances are taken on thx 


associates 


letter 


wrong meaning being read into anything 
put in writing. Your beautifully typ 
written pages often come out for rewriting 
not once but many times, marked up in 

most unsightly manner. Each draft wil 
contain fewer corrections until eventual] 
the will be 
proper document to sign and send out o: 
behalf of your employer. Bear in 
that your employer can only be judged 
in many cases by the typewritten represen 
tation you give him. 


memorandum considered 


° ] 
mind 


Reference was made in passing to cables 
These cannot properly be called a part o! 
the routine of every position, but you may 
nevertheless find your services retained i: 
an office where a steady stream of cables 
passes back and forth. You will need to b 
familiar with Slater’s and other codes a1 
their and to know the many litt! 
tricks in decoding. You will have to hay 
speed and accuracy in this department 


uses, 


well as in shorthand and typewriting. T! 
operating of a code calls for 100 per ce! 
accuracy. 





big business’ man always finds dif- 
lty in safeguarding his working hours 
ym wasteful interruption. If he is en- 
ivoring to bring all his faculties to bear 


problem, and has succeeded in men 


y placing in their proper order all the 


ids and ends of information relating to 
subject in hand, he will have no desire 

o discuss with vou the matter of your sum 

er holiday Ss 

Be punctual—in all things where time is 

cified. A minute to your employer may 

of as much value as an hour to others. 
you tell him the document just dictated 

ill be on his desk in fifteen minutes, see 

it it is there in fifteen minutes. 

Some men visualize their correspondents 
s they dictate, and express themselves as 
though the persons were actually before 
hem. This is one of the times when you 

ist be as inconspicuous as possible, but 

yne the less on the job. If, for example, 
our employer dictates a letter which he 
cnows will be read before the directors of 
nother company, and in which he wishes 
to show clearly that he is entitled to what 
is after, you may safely assume that as 
e dictates he sees that group of men as- 
embled before him instead of the solitary 
ndividual wiggling a pencil with might and 
ain. Do not interrupt his train of thought 
by rustling papers, or breaking into the 
iiddle of the dictation with an inquiry 
bout the number of carbons to be made of 
the letter. 

Dictation depends entirely on the posi- 
ion. If you are with a prominent lawyer 
you will have few spare moments. Many 
tters will be lengthy “opinions.” The 
stenographer who “just hates long letters” 
will not be successful in a position of this 
ind, where forty-five single-spaced pages 
f dictation are sometimes indulged in. The 
rominent manufacturer's dictation is more 
n the way of straight correspondence. If 
our employer is prominent in politics and 
iblie life, he may dictate speeches fre- 
juently, and his personal correspondence 
vill not be so routine. 

Occasionally your employer and a busi- 
ess associate in conference together, will 
lictate a letter intended to express the 
leas of both. Unless you have suffered 
rom this experience you cannot possibly 


ypreciate the situation. Your employer's 
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dictation is interrupted by his associate 
who finishes the sentence. In the middle 
of the next he in turn is interrupted by a 
suggestion, which they discuss for a time 
As the dictation the interrup 
tions become more frequent. Each idea is 
expressed in many ways. Your shorthand 
outlines are all tangled 
every direction up and down and across the 
page. Finally, having dictated the last 
sentence, your employer smiles benignly 
and remarks, “There, 
Then your troubles 
The transcript can 


progresses 


and written in 


upon his associate 
that about covers it! 
begin all over again. 
not possibly be made to agree with the dic 
tation of both, and inevitably you must be 
prepared to accept a momentary loss of 
prestige. 

Although you have been kept busy on 
various kinds of work, your employer may 
ask if you have “finished that copying he 
gave you to do an hour ago.” While he 
may not suggest it, it is a safe bet that he 
will appreciate any faculty you may show 
for side-stepping work of this nature dur 
ing those times when there is a rush of 
work to be done. We have all read of the 
man without a desk, who became superin 
tendent of a railroad because he was so 
good at getting others to do his work. Be 
as obliging as possible, however, in helping 
others to do their copying when opportun- 
ity offers, so that you will be justified in 
expecting help yourself when needed. 

The average employer knows nothing 
about filing. He is always asking for a 
letter about something or other to some 
body written about a year ago. If your 
knowledge of filing goes no further than 
expecting to find a letter to Mr. Atkins 
behind the tab marked “A” you will have 
your troubles. You must be familiar with 
different systems of filing and indexing. 

There are extremely busy men who al- 
ways have a clear desk before them. These 
deal with a single proposition at a time 
and are usually master executives. There 
are others who use two desks, a flat one 
always cleared for action and a roll-top 
containing innumerable papers. This type 
will always be losing his papers when he 
most needs them, and of course he blames 
his stenographer. Dictation is constantly 
interrupted while he searches frantically 
for files. This system always reminds me 
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of a friend who produced a letter which 
had been lost for nearly a year, with the 
remark, “That's the beauty of a good filing 
system—things always turn up sooner or 
later.” 

Long experience with incompetent as- 
sistants is responsible for a certain amount 
of suspicion in the heart of every man with 
heavy responsibilities. He is to be par- 
doned for feeling nervous about the man- 
ner in which you guard some of the confi- 
dential papers with which you may have to 
deal. At the least sign of carelessness you 
go out. 

Extreme vigilance must be exercised 
every minute of your working time. It is 
not sufficient that you guard yourself 
against error in the larger things only— 
you must be equally on your guard with the 
numerous little things. Letters calling for 
inclosures, for which you are responsible, 
may go out without them. Figures assumed 
to have been correctly written are occasion- 
ally found to be wrong. Papers about to- 
tally different subjects sometimes get at- 
tached and the lower ones lost in the files. 
Letters marked “Personal,” “Confidential’”’ 
or “Secret” are sometimes carelessly in- 
closed in plain envelopes. In the employ- 
er’s opinion the rack would be fit punish- 
ment for the stenographer who sends 
Smith’s very confidential letter to Jones, 
and permits Smith to read the letter which 
belongs to Jones. 

An instance of carelessness came to our 
attention when a stenographer wrote “gr.” 
instead of “qr.” As a result her employer 
received and was required to pay for, 200 
gross of waxed stencil sheets instead of 
200 quires. 

Never talk shop after you leave the office. 
People, in general, are not interested, and 
if you happen to find a good listener he 
may turn out to be the one person to whom 
you should not have mentioned your em- 
ployer’s affairs. 

Study your employer's lightest whims. 
Sometimes a very small thing pleases or 
displeases him. In most the man 
with heavy responsibilities is irritable. 
Why annoy him when you might just as 
easily have pleased him? 


cases 


No matter how expert you are in short- 
hand or typewriting, or how efficient in all 
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the other details, if you lack one quality 
you cannot last in the “big’’ position. That 
quality is tact. It is hard to define tact 
and it is not a subject covered in the text 
books. But of this you may be certain, you 
will never be a tactful stenographer until 
you have studied your employer as thor- 
oughly as you have studied your textbooks 

[In 1907 Fred Jarrett won the Canadian 
l'ypewriting Championship. In the same year 
he won the silver medal in the world’s amateur, 
and fourth in the world’s professional. For 
six years he held the Championship, and for 
ten years his was the honor of being the fastest 
typist in Canada. His Canadian record still 
stands. 

In the interests of better typewriting Jar- 
rett has visited the Canadian schools from 
Halifax to Victoria and as far north as the 
Yukon. There has been nothing monotonous 
about his career. We find him typewriting 
with equal enthusiasm in the offices of Can- 
ada’s representative business concerns, in pri- 
vate cars of railway officials, in staterooms of 
ocean liners, or atop the table before business 
college classes. In forbidden Peking with the 
thermometer 106 in the shade, in Vladivostock 
among the Bolsheviks, or in a Japanese class- 
room, his shoes checked at the door with his 
hat, his fingers have played with their usual 
dexterity over the keyboard of a typewriter. 

Since Canada’s whole energies are devoted to 
war effort, Jarrett’s appointment as confiden- 
tial stenographer to the Minister intrusted 
with the administration of Canada’s Overseas 
Army, places him in possibly the most impor- 
tant position open to a Canadian stenographer 
to-day. 

His appointment as supervisor of typewrit- 
ing in Khaki University will give him charge 
of typewriting for all the classes throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Zditor] 
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Gieorae Washinaton 


oOo 


Specimen of Russian Shorthand 


HERE seems to be an unusual amount 
of interest among our readers in 
specimens of shorthand in different 


languages. In the past shorthand specimens 
number of 
German, 


have been published in a 


languages, Spanish, French, 


Italian, Norwegian, Greek, Bohemian and 


others. This is the first opportunity, how- 
ever, which we have had to reproduce a 
specimen of shorthand written in the Rus- 
sian tongue. The specimen given above 
was written by Mr. Ralph Potts of Vestal, 
New York. Mr. Potts chose as his mate- 


announcement of Christmas exer 


an 
held at a Russian church 


rial 
cises which wer 
in Vestal. The transcript is: 

Obiyavlenie 
Dekabroy a (po 
Rozhdestivo 
shkolinikami 


Voskresenie, 25-go 
Kalendario ) 


budeti ustroena 


Vi 
Russkomu 
Khristovo 


na 


Elka, dokhodi si kotoroi postupiti n 
myestnea, narodnuea Chitaliana. Bileti 
po 25 tsentovi buduti, prodavatisya dy« 
temi-shkolinikami. Pokupaite, Gosnoda 
biletii: Vie etimi podderschite svoy: 
Russkuye Chittaliniye ! 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 








Reviews in Shorthand Are Important 


O THE shorthand student who has 

i set his standards high and who is 

determined to be satisfied only with 
expert work reviews are important. Much 
may be gained from a thorough, intensive 
review of the principles as a whole, and 
such a review may be made intensely inter 
esting as well. The necessity for a review 
does not imply failure. There should be no 
stigma attached to it. Many skillful short- 
hand writers who are using their shorthand 
daily in difficult work make it a rule to 
review continually. 

An official shorthand reporter who writes 
an unusually accurate and finished style of 
shorthand said recently that he makes it a 
review the textbook every 
month. The beginner should look forward 
to the first review as an opportunity to 
round out his knowledge of the principles, 
to increase his shorthand vocabulary and to 
improve his style of writing. A review 
furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the system 
as a whole and enables the student to un 
derstand the reasons for many points which 
were perhaps not clear in going through 
the textbook the first time. 

Students are frequently advised to try 
to take things for granted when going over 
the work the first time and it 
found by teachers that the students who 
follow this advice usually make the most 
rapid progress. When going over the 
work the second time most of these: ques 
tions.will answer themselves. 

The average student is anxious to work 


rule to once 


has been 


to gain speed, but all teachers agree that 
there can be no real speed work until the 
principles thoroughly mastered. A 
method of reviewing the textbook which 
has been frequently and effectively used 
is to take the principles up one at a time 


are 


and after practicing the exercises, to hav 
the entire lesson dictated at a good even 
rate, as rapidly as is compatible with good 
notes. The writing should be done smoothly 
and without hesitation. At the 
attention should be given to the penman 
ship side. The should be written 


freely, the spacing should be even, the pro 


same time 
notes 


portion accurate, and the circle and hook 
vowels correctly joined. Then the suppl 
mentary drill from the Gregg Writer may 
be read, copied and then both the words 
and the sentences may be written from dic 
tation. 
There 
ciples and these should be 
With these principles as the 


are only a few fundamental prin 
emphasized 
foundation a 


t asily 


good working vocabulary can be 


built up. In the first group we may plac 
the stenographic material on which the sys 
horizontal, upward and 
and hook 
vowels and the principles for joining thes 
The diphthongs are combina 
tions of circle and the 
blends are combinations of the consonants 
If the following words can be written from 
dictation without error, a mastery of these 


tem is based, the 


downward characters, the cirel 


characters. 


and hook vowels 


principles is assured: 


hunch, matche a. 


Ferry, glare, cube, cream, 
purr, saucer, brow, clamp, foh, caboose . 
voice, bead, tweak, cloth, limb, 
quack, thrift, diet, comb, peevish, velp, com 
deny, shark, charade, fixes, 
savings, decree, ditto, notch, wail, fox, devotion, 


fresh, 


grieve, 


valve, 
' 
white, cherry, 


press, gateway, 


robe, cinnamon, castle, rink, pieces, 


jolly, assets, fling, sandy 


In the second group of important prin 
ciples are the reversing principle and the 
principles for the omission of vowels and 
consonants. The 
test the knowledge of these: 


edition, charm, bewail, 1 


following word list will 


Finger, deceit, 
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daring, disband, elimination, guard, mis 
ivrtle, perplex, venture, 


stormy, curve, equ al, 


st, admission, 


ve, protess, ictual, 


iinus, select, coming, Easter, molest, detail, 


rmise, wild, ordeal, warp, scold, largest, 


daughter, tankard, sternly, 
foulard, 


permission, 


thy, battle; 
re, fields, 


cr, clow n, 


amusing, storage, sol 


warmth, ground, re 


~~. duce 


The third group includes the joined and 
disjoined prefixes and suffixes. The mas 
tery of these principles will be tested by 
the ability to write the following list: 

Ultimately, enforcement, program, forecast, 
popu- 
esquire, mechanical, extreme, 
intrench, amputation, includes, feel 

yy probability, literally, pacifica- 
tion, materially, monogram, agricultural, out- 
antiquary, logical, overhanging, 
larity, undertone, duplicity, self-defense, dras- 
rationality, 
gv, patronize, pedantic, geology, 
epigraph, thimble, indemnity, couple, 
graceful, orthography, useless 


ness, Covington, submerge, 
lation, contrive, 
efficient, 
ly, recluse, 


compose, 


ward, simi 


supervision, transform, apol 


Suspk lous, 


fanatic, 


From the vocabulary building standpoint 
there are several word lists which should be 
knowledge of 
forms should become automatic for 


thoroughly mastered. ‘The 
these 
they should be written when they occur in 
without a hesitation. 


dictation moment's 
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This means continual review until they are 
thoroughly mastered. The wordsign list oc 
cupies first place and we may add to it the 
list of prefixal abbreviations, the illustra 


tions of the ibbreviating principle, the 


tates and cities and the short 
The 
chosen at 
to the 


names of the s 
hand forms in the short vocabulary. 
fifty 
random will serve as 


following list of words 


writer's 


a guide 
| 


command of the entire list: 


Consider, strange, imn ite, industry, ox 
cupy, merchant, offi 
inswer, capable, 
like rty, 


il, stand, ultimo, absence, 
familiar, confidence, 
character, policy, force, 
individual, boulevard, claim, calcu 
ite, can, freight, casually, New York, most, 
Nebraska, commerce, Philadelphia, 
civil, Buffalo, curious, complete, 
San iccident, New Or 
attorney, 


discount, 
economy, 


privilege, 
| 


attach, 
committee, 
Francisco, execute, 


leans, another, inxious, glorious, 


prac tice, refuse, social 


An accuracy standard of 100 per cent 
should be required on the lists as a whole 
and they should not be left until that goal is 
reached. The four lists given above contain 
two hundred words. If the student can 
write them without error, he may feel sure 
that his knowledge of the principles is a 
thorough one. 


oO 
The Drill Method 


By Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


IFFERENT classes seem to call for 
different treatment. If I am a slave 
to any one method, however, it is to 

what might be called the “drill method.” 

The average student comes to class the 
first day, “seeing through a glass darkly.” 
Che hand approaches the paper seemingly 
in fear and trembling. The pencil traces 
the outlines slowly and painfully—ofttimes 
incorrectly—across the page. This is to be 
expected. The student has not yet formed 
a clear mental picture of what he is to 
write. 

To overcome this hesitation, I follow a 
plan something like this: I place an out- 
line on the board, asking the class to read 
it. I then read it slowly and rhythmically 
five or six times, asking the students to 
write it at the speed with which it is read. 
I then place another word on the board, and 
proceed as before. When we have drilled 
on half a dozen words or so in this man- 
ner, a member of the class will be called 


upon to read these words from the board, 
or the whole class may do so in concert. | 
then read the same 
the other at the same speed as before—and, 
lo, and behold! what was first written halt- 
ingly is now written with ease and precision. 
The hard words and phrases in sentences 
taken up in the manner, after 
which the exercise is dictated as a whole. 


list of words one after 


are same 
Of course these drills must be given at a 
speed within the capacity of the class as a 
whole, but at the same time fast enough to 
put the class on its mettle. As the students 
advance in the study, these drills are given 
at a somewhat higher rate of speed, but the 
main advantage to be gained from this 
method is to get the idea of rhythm into the 
mind of the student. There is rhythm in 
spe ech; there should be the same rhythm in 
taking down the 
would-be stenographer will develop a hand 
that “stutters 
painful sight. 


speech. Otherwise. the 


and a stuttering hand is a 
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Overseas with the Y. M. C. A. 


R. H. M. MUNFORD is overseas 
M in the educational department of 

the Y. M. C. A. and we are glad 
of an opportunity to present his photo 
graph in uniform. It will, we know, bring 
pleasure to many of our readers, for Mr. 
Munford is 


most inspiring shorthand 


one of the 


teachers in this country 
and he has had a part in 
training hundreds of 
stenographers and short- 
hand teachers. 

Mr. Munford was for 
a number of years in 
charge of the shorthand 
department of the High- 
land Park College, Des 
Moines, lowa, and later, 
up to the time he entered 
the service, was princi- 
pal of the advanced de- 
partment of Gregg 
Schcol, Chicago. 

His first work in serv- 
organizer H. M 
and instructor of short 
hand Yeoman’s School of 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. 

\ large number of men took advantage of 
this opportunity to obtain expert shorthand 
instruction and the classes proved very 
popular. 

An interesting letter, headed ““On the 
Ocean, ” tells of the work 
he did on the trip across when he was in 
charge of the educational work on board. 


ice was as 


classes in the 


November 29, 


Munrorp 


In a later letter from Paris he writes that 
he has been assigned to the stenographi 
division of the educational Y. M. C. A 
work, and that shorthand classes are to bi 
organized in Paris at once. Mr. Munford 
first shorthand man in the head 
quarters of the Y. M 
( A. Paris office 
was in the midst of the 


is the 
and 


preparation of a sylla 
bus, securing textbooks, 
etc., at the time the letter 
was written. 

Into this work he has 
thrown all of the en 
thusiasm, the determina 
tion and the spirit to 
bring the best out of 
others that have always 
shorthand 
inspiration, 
the memory of which 
happy, remi 
smile to the 
former 


made his 


classes an 


brings a 
niscent 
faces of his 
students 

Mr. Munford is for 
tunate in having an opporunity to do this 
so well fitted and 
fortunate in having 
and so in 


work for which he is 
the Y. M. C. A. is 

secured so able an executive 
spiring an instructor for these important 
classes. It is generally recognized that 
the overseas educational work is playing 
a great part in the lives of the boys on 
the other side and that the value of the 
work was in no way lessened by the sign 


ing of the armistice 


oO°eo 











human family. 


appreciation of others. 
it flow from a fine physical state. 





HAVE come to see life, not as the chase of a forever-impossible personal 
happiness, but as a field for endeavor toward the happiness of the whole 
I know, indeed, of nothing more 


There is no other success. 
subtly satisfying and cheering than a knowledge of the real good will and 
Such happiness does not come with money, nor does 
It cannot be bought. But it is the keenest 
joy, after all, and the toiler’s truest and best reward.— William Dean Howells 
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The AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand w riting. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copics that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and tetain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 


required 
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correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it. Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompa.y each specimen sub mitted 








The Annual O. 


RE you ready for the sixth annual 

O. G. A. Contest? The annual con- 

test has come to be a very interest- 
ing and important event in the shorthand 
world. And rightly so, for it cannot fail to 
have a far-reaching and beneficial influence 
on the work of many thousands of short- 
hand writers. Just think what it means to 
have thousands of writers devoting several 
weeks of concentrated effort to perfecting 
their notes. If we could just have a contest 
every month instead of once a year, the 
standard of shorthand writing would be ad 
vanced beyond calculation! 

In some important respects the contest 
this year will be different from any we have 
had before. In past years these contests 
have helped to develop and to bring to our 
ittention many wonderfully artistic indi- 
vidual writers, and this is one of the results 
we expect from this and future contests. 
But in addition to this, we want to extend 
the influence of the contests to the large 
groups of students now in the schools in 
der that the school work may be stimu- 
lated and improved by the enthusiasm en- 
rendered through taking part in a contest 
ind by the concentrated practice obtained 


G. A. Contest 


in preparing the contest specimens. In 
school as teamwork that 
counts, everybody pulling together for the 
best interests of all. If you think that your 
class is the best class in the world, we are 
going to give you a chance to prove it in 
competition with all the others that want 
to compete with you. This will make it pos- 
sible for you to leave in your school a testi 
monial to the superior work your class did, 
by winning one of the school prizes which 
are to be awarded this year for the first 
time. 


elsewhere it is 


Eligibility 

The contest is open to all except teachers 
and first prize winners in former contests. 
In general, teachers must be considered as 
having had longer training and more ex- 
perience than the rest of our members, so 
we are going to exclude them from this con- 
test and hold another one for teachers only 
a little later. They are going to have their 
part in it though, because this year as here- 
tofore it will be the enthusiasm and effective 
co-operation of the teachers that will make 
the contest a success. We count on them to 
develop interest in the contest among their 
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THE 


Plate for December O. G. A. Test 


( 


pupils, to guide and encourage them in their 
practice, and to supervise the preparation 
of their specimens, so that none will have 
to be thrown out because of failure to ob 
serve the requirements of the rules. We 
look to them also to help us in handling the 
heavy special burden of the contest by in- 
sisting that every paper submitted by their 
pupils shall represent the best possible 
work, so that we shall have to handle only 
papers that really merit consideration. 

As a token of our appreciation of this co- 
operation we shall present an autographed 
copy of Miss Alice M. Hunter's new book, 
“Graded Readings,” to every teacher from 
whom a club of ten or more papers is 
received. 

The Contest Conditions 

1. The contest is open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place 
in one of the preceding O. G. A. contests, 
without entrance fee. 

2. At the top of the paper on which the 
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contest copy appears, write plainly your 
name, your personal address, the name of 
your school if you are a student, and stat 
whether or not you hold an O. G. A. mem 
bership certificate. 

3. Notes must be arranged in a single 
column, two and one-half inches wide and 
seven inches long, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper. 

+. Papers should be sent to the O. G. A 
Department, Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City. They may b 
mailed in whatever way is most convenient, 
but postage must be paid at the letter rate 
whether the sent sealed or 
unsealed. 

5. The contest April l, 
papers must be in our hands on or before 
that date. The results will be announced 
in the May issue of the Gregg Writer. 


papers are 


closes and 


School Prizes 
Three beautiful pennants will be award 
ed to the three schools submitting clubs of 





nror win first, second 


{ ird ~ ces In th contest unde r the 


ow In making the 


tions OULILINe d in 


received from each 
ol Wil he consid red Pp] 


petition with other schoo 


ined by a point rating, giving a maxi 


possibility of tour points, as follows 


ull 


nade r small school will 
good ha mre 


bec 
point 


to win recognition as 


could 


largest num 


is 


one, ause while it not 


large 
nt upon th for th 
of 


! 7 
relatively 


he small class should have 


than the 


papers t 
better chance large 


to win the other three 
Individual Prizes 


lor the best specimen submitted 


ize of $15.00 will be awarded 


second best specimen, a cash 


For the 
ze of $10.00 

lor the third best specimen 
45.00 

lor every specimen showing a high de 
and a gold 


a cash prize 


of skill, honorable mention. 


A. pin will be awarded. 
two or more contestants tie for any 


the prize for the place will be given 
ich of them 


Basis for Judging Papers 


will be rated according 


Contest papers 
he following points: 

Application of prin 

Freedom of movet 
oT 
Compact of 
Proportion of « 


notes 


»ize 


ness 


Correctness of join 


Who Will Win 


I know from the letters I have 
ving that many of you have been looking 
and that you are 
That is the right 


been re- 


‘ward to the contest. 


nning to win a prize 


While it i¢ that any ho enter 


irry oll 


spirit 
the competition will < prizes, it 


is likely to be tr ilso that the prizes will 
ot 


prepar ition 


nscientious, pains 


gives only when he is 
that 


de termine j to iccomplish the ve ry be st 


] 


ihiin ind 


mind to win 


in VI Ake up your 


much better than you 
ir inclined to be Ulu 
papers is likely to depend on a very littl 
difference, and your extra effort that makes 
better than it would 
been may be the deciding factor 

O. G. A. Department for October 


a diss 


ir chance may bi 


levy choice between 


, fod? 


your work just a little 
have 

In th 
you will find 
that good notes should show, and sugges 
tions about improving | work A 
115 of the November number at 
tention is called to some of the defects that 
he your 
you expect to sex 
It will pay you to read those 
ind keep them in mind 
It is 


prac 


ission of thx qualities 


your pain 


on pam 


should not allowed to appear in 


work if ure a high rating 


in the contest 
irticles care fully 
preparing 
work that wins. Get st 
tice intelligently and persistently and you 


while are your paper 


you 
irted at once, 


will have good reason to expect that your 


specimen will earn and receive recognition 


The O.G. A. Contest Copy 


(Good until I pril I, 1919) 


use 
together. 
ind that 
things. 

It is from quiet pla ik his 
world that the for 
presently will overt 
complish evil on a gre Scal It 
rivulet that gather river 
river that to 
of like 
tilize the conscience of men, at it is 
of 
throne w 
Wilson 


the outl 
the 
that 
to a 
is like the 
ind the 
come out 
that fe 
the con 
the world now nean to place 
rhe t] ; to usurp 


ill 
te umul ited 


ver . tte 
oO ! pt 


over 


the re 


goes 
communities umn 
science 
upon the 
President 
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One of the best specimens examined 


a long time came this month from Paul H 


McKenzie of Holyoke, Massachusetts. In lired ra _ Don't = 


ind send another it will be 


' 


to the standar 


the short letter that accompanied the paper 
no reference is made to the amount of first, but note wi 
training this writer has had nor where it and get busy wit! 
you cannot « l 
pointed out Keep the rejected pecim 


and whe nvyou iti Ou have made 


was received, but I hope this notice will 
come to the attention of his teacher and en 
COnSIa 


courage her in the good work I am certain : 
: J See a er ble progrt write raga ind con 
she is doing. This was the first specimen wap first writit 


received from Mr. McKenzie, and it will 1) Be able t 


be the last, for he has been awarded the rovement suc >; woulk 


Certificate of Supe rior Merit. ivain becoming 


Superior Merit Certificates 
AUSTRALIA liarry Dowler MARYLAN 


: . *Hanco S T) : 
Valentine F. Ha Hue &. Lreve 


Tt» ’ “TY 
CALIFORNIA , med ‘ MASSACHUSI 
Mina Wright , McKer 
ILLINOIS 
CONNECTICUT ; : MINNESO 
Ka Vee f rkson 
Sr. Louise Aurell Ber W 
ENGLAND KENTUCKY 


Tay Colbeck Osa M. Ke 


Club Prizes 
Gold Pin 


Katherine DaMassa, Heald’s Business Col 
lege, Chico, Cal 
George Oliver, Pensacola High School, Per 


Silver Pin 


‘ 


Bronze Pin 


] Spencer, Heald’s Business Co ri san An Mi 
Tose, Cal aden, Mass 
Nettie Dodd, Brown's Business ‘ollege, Josephine 
Springfield, Il Malden, M 
Vivian C. Price, Springfield High School, Ida J 
Springfield, Ill New York 
Leo Wampach, St. Nicholas’ School, Aurora, Clarence 
Ill Utica, N 
Mildred Johnson, Gloucester High School, Glen Bri 
Gloucester, Mass cathe, Ohi 
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The IDEA EXCHANGE 


estior are 





t scr ptior 
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Vakine Pencils Last Longer r phe rs have difficulty n spe lling technical 
EAR e pencil re words and phrases Usage, of course, 

in one off , makes them familiar with most of the terms 
But to-day, when many concerns are sud 


whi 1 give t 
kind of pencil requir 1s denly called upon to manufacture new 


Ne en 3] ns products, the stenographers are confronted 
with new, and to them, unintelligible terms 

Two concerns have he lped their stenog 

sign ids to keep the of , raphers by somewhat similar plans. Their 

1 thought sh) rindi way, asting plans may be he Ipful to executives whose 
ind lead stenographers must waste considerable time 


“ae , n looking 1 d pu g ; ic 
Saving the Minutes in | ing up and puzzling over difficult 


. ’ 
hen in origina l f "Dor Vv ol 


words 
ae The manager in one of these concerns 
rora de iment are to be made in black 


‘> 

1 ; has compiled a wall spelling guide. This 

red, 1¢ stcnoyg I rs in one concert : ° ’ . 

: . lists, in alphabetical order, the technical 

instructed to use a bi-color ribbon on 
j 


> words commonly used in the company’s cor 
r typewriters and to write all the words - ’ 


respondence. Then it lists the names of 
towns and cities which are difficult to spell, 
usually because of their Indian origin. 


ec one color first usually that iS black 
se most of the writing is in black 


blank spaces for the other color. om . . : . 
Che third part of the guide is a list of 
, : ; ordinary words having the same sound, but 
Then the red carbon paper is to be in : 


} 


, with two or three. forms of alphabetical 
he carbon copy and the 


rted between oun . : 
. arrangement. This executive has found 
ick carbon paper and the platen ro ; - , 
: that even the good spellers among his 
rned back until the first line to be inserted 


red is reached. Shifting the ribbon to the 


1 is all that is then nece ssary to write in 


ste nographe rs often are confused on some 

of these words. 

ss In the other concern a similar alpha 

san. Sehaci betical list of the words and terms was 
Low- Priced Help Can Do This compiled Each term or word is given a 

[he stenographers for tl Hotpoint number The list is type d on letter-size 
ctric Heating Company address no en paper and mounted on cardboard. Each 
pes, The signe d le tters ar colle cte d ste nographe r and each corre spondent has a 

1 plac ed alphabetically in a portfolio, copy of the mounted list. 

1 turned over to a typist, who addresses When the correspondent wants to dic 
envelopes for them As the letters ad tate about a certain chemical—for this con 
sed to one man or firm automatically cern manufactures chemical products—he 
together because of the alphabe tical dictates the number to the stenographer. 
ing, duplicate envelopes and postage are When she transcribes the letter later, she 
d. The time of the higher priced has only to re fe r to that number on her 
iographers, too, is conserved for other _ list to get the proper term C. C. Johnson. 


? 


‘k$—J. C. Cantwell If I Were a Manager 


For Difficult Words I would give instructions to my stenog- 
of stenographic de rapher—or to my mailing department, if I 


xecutives in charge t 


tments have always found that stenog had one—to fold all outgoing letters so that 
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the upper half of the letter would project very often pieces of mail matter were r 
half an inch above the rest. It would then turned to us because the stamps were | 


; 


unfold more easily than do letters which on the way to the post office. 

are folded even. I am sure my correspond One of the mailing girls suggested pas 

ents would appreciate the thoughtfulness ing the stamps diagonally, thus giving mo 
C.J. Walsh “holding” distance by covering more of t 


To Delegate Remembering curve of the tube. We did this on one wh: 

One executive hifts to his secretary the mailing, and only two out of eight hundr 
a . ‘rm ) tubes were “returned for postage.” 

responsibility for remembering details to 


. ’ low lso maste , & S { ly 
be t ake nup with his men VW he hi he thinks Ni ~ om pa te the ddr . la 


diagonally on tubes or rolled packages. O 


of something he wants to discuss with a P . 
next order will specify diamond-shay 
man he jots it down, with the man’s name, a : : 
: 1: , , labels. The neater appearance of su 
and hands the slip of paper to his secre : , 2 
= ‘ tie, : labels, we believe. will justify the chang 
tary he secretary makes an appoint : : _ es 
: s : - from our present squares William IP 
ment for the executive with the man, and “ee 
Langre ich. 


Within Convenient Reach 
A numerical system takes care of all « 


as she announces him. hands the original 
slip to the executive. Thus he is relieved 


from worrying about the topic for discus ss ; 
, filed corre spondence Not so long ago 


did not know better than to start w 
folder No. 1 in the top drawer, whi 
meant that the highest numbered file w 


sion until the topic is brought up. 
} Hohert 
This Would Do for Telegrams 


lormerly we acknowledged our cables always in the lowest drawer. 


by copying the whole message as we r The highest and latest numbers, 
ceived it—code words and translation course, designate most of the live corr 
into a letter to our foreign office. We also spondence. And the filing clerk had 
sent copies of our cables in confirmation stoop over many times a day to get 
Under present conditions, however, we do Weanwhile the dead material lav in t 
differently more accessible drawers, undisturbed. W 
Now, as soon as we receive a cable and it reversed the order of filing. The low 
has been decoded, we have several copies pyymbered folders are in the bottom draw 
of it typewritten on pink sheets. Each de and the higher numbered ones are in t! 
partment interested gets a copy for its file, upper drawers 
and one copy goes into a clip file for the It’s such a simple change that it hard 
foreign office When we send cables we seems worth telling about; but it means 
make the same number of copies on white short cut in work that is worth while 
sheets, which are similarly distributed. these davs. when good filing clerks 
Each Friday, when the overseas mail is = gearce —Clinton K. De Groat 


written, the accumulated cable copies are Ne Wrens Coanactions Elare 
4 's 4 A 


inclosed with our letters. This makes it ah ’ . , 
Telephone calls from customers fre 


easy for the foreign office to check off its , : : ’ 
: : . quently cannot be handled promptly J 
cables, as well as ours. And in our offic ar : 
customer calling may not know whom 
each department can quickly locate a cable. m1 m , : 
* Me : ask for Io eliminate as much of the d 

cither from or to the foreign office. by the 


signating color FE. M. Cordsen , 
designa _ eggs neat folder on telephone service whicl 


And Paper Is High incloses with its monthly statements 


Near the top of each waste box in on lists the names of the men who ar 


as possible, one concern has prepared 


company’s office is the sign, “Think twice charge of the different functions of 
before vou throw anything in here.” It re business. and who are to be called con 
duces the thoughtless waste of paper, the ing that line of work 
manager says This enables the customer to get q 
No Postage Loss connections, and time is saved at 
We found it impossible, seemingly, to switchboard There is good eviden 
et stamps to stick on mailing tubes and _ the folder is consulted by many customer 


hese ore ef ” ¢ reprinted f n SYSTE™M } specia permission 
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The Great Adventure—lI! 








HE struggle of to-day is not altogether for to-day. It is for a vast future | 


also.—Abraham Lincoln | 
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OR 


CREE EERE R tt tate tetttel 


EDITORIAL VIEWS | 


a itn it ia it i et it ti it i a it ti i i i hi ti nti 


The *‘Shorthand Machine” 


recorded briefly the 


AST 


news 


month w 


Stenotype Company 


the length 
time the compan ceeded in staving 
the inevit 
to the mu 


notype Company 


Doubtless that delay was 
which the 
t} 


ition contracts 


secured in 1¢ last 


r or two, and which kept factory 


the war ended dou Ss. too, 


rt of the explanation may be found in 


phrase liabilities two million dollars,” 


th which the report of the receivership 
} 


] 
nciuacs 


As our reader re aware. we did not 


er to the Stenotype at any time, even 


luring the pe riod of its gre atest ictivity. 
here were two reasons why we refrained 
ved that an 


4 | 
inciimmne 


be li 
might 


r garde a the 


‘om doing so: first. we 
pression of our opinion 
to think that we 
nd mas 
shorthand: second, w 
convinced that the 
the discard that we could 
it it with ndifference. It 
true that it lasted 


ected f P 4 $4 5s we ] ive 


ne people 
hine’’ as a menace 


so thoro tah 


‘alled “short! 
were 
ichine would go 
afford to 
phil SO} hic 
longer than we ex 
alr dy 
entioned 
Now that th 
iched the end of its 
e feel free to make some comments. In 
loing so we feel impelled at th« 
that we had, 
Imiration for the 
hich the 
type was organized and carried into cf 
t. Only those who are familiar with tin 
letails of that campaign can appreciate the 
whi h the 
Almost eve ry 
inticipated Che 
charge 


Stenoty pe has evidently 


spectacular career, 


verv outset 


» state and still have, a great 


splendid manner in 


campaign on behalf of the Sten 


ioroughness with preparation 


is made possible con 
ngency was direction 


the enterprise was in of men of 


nusual personal charm and great executive 
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ibility; the managers of the local offices, 
too, were picked salesmen of demonstrated 
ability. All shorthand systems that have 
of popularity started 
backing whatever, 


financial 


attained any degree 
financial 
had 


it from the 


without any 
but the Stenotype immense 
resources back of beginning, 
and its advertising was of an attractive and 
impre ssive charac ter In short, nothing 
was left undone that could insure success. 
Its attractive 


and exclusive agen ies, backed up as they 


, ad . . 
plan of large commissions 


were by a brilliant and extensive advertis 
ing campaign, swept many schoolmen off 
their feet, as it were, during the early days 
of the Ste notype 
did not look beneath the surface to the basic 
facts, it app ired_ that 
doomed to pass into oblivion. At the end of 
shorthand 


reached its zenith and began to decline in 


To many of those who 


shorthand was 


about two years, the machine 
rapidly as it had previously 
made progress. Its decline may be dated 
from the failure of the much heralded ex 
periment made with it by a great New York 
\fter a trial of several months 


popularity as 


corporation 
the comptroll r of the corporation reported 
that the team of four St notypists selected 
by the Stenotype Company for the experi 
ment produced a smaller number of letters 
than an equal number of stenographers, and 
was therefore costing the corporation more 
money. From that time on the Stenotype 
went steadily downward 

The basic fact which rendered it impos- 
for the “shorthand machine” to attain 
permanent success this: the machine 
could not do anything which could not be 
better, with shorthand. In 
fact, with shorthand the work could be done 


sible 
was 


done as well, or 


with greater ease and with less expense. 
Furthermore the shorthand writer could do 
many things which could not be done with 
The machine was liable to 
break down at any time, or get out of order, 
ind, in that event, the operator was use- 
the shorthand writer with the pencil 


the machine 


le SS; 
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ind notebook, or even Aa Sé rap ot paper, 


was ready for work at any time and ny 
w he Bee 

Why should student or b 

} 


go to the expense of purchasing 


Isihess man 
a machine 
when the work could be done more « isily 
with and sums the 


pen pencil ? That 


situation up 
The 
In ichinge 


scientious teacher was that it 


chief objection to the shorthand 


wpoint of the con 
limited the 


who 


from the vi 


opportunities ot young peopl were 


pe rsuaded to study it instead of shorthand 
Many Stenotype operators found it impos 
itions because business 


sible to sett irt pos 


men pref rred stenographers to machin 
After spending several mont! 


| Stenoty pe 


ope rators 
learning to operate the machine, 
h id tine 


other student \ 


mortification of seeing 
ho had studied shorthand, 


busine SS men W ho 


students 


preference by 


given th 
found the machine disturbing and innoy 


machine ope rator s¢« 


handic pp d in 


and 


An ¢ mplove rco ild 


ing. Even when the 


; } 
cured a po ion if was 


4 ? 
securing advancement t cretaria 
other responsible work 
not hand the 


directions as to the nature of the reply to 


machine operator a letter with 


he jott d down in shorthand on the 
of the 
volume of 
the ble of 


soon as a 


margin 


letter and thus dispose of a large 


routine correspondence without 


tro dictating the answer. As 


stenographer becomes familiar 
an emplover’s business and corre 


de il of 


in this wav without dic 


with 
spondence he can handle a great 
the correspondence ’ 
tation—-and that leads to promotion An 
employer was disinclined to ask an oper 
ator to carry a machine with him to report 


7) 


erences and for such work 


meetings or ce 
he gave the pr rence to a stenographer 
In short. the 


garded as a 


machine operator was re 


machine ope rator just t} it 


and nothing mor The unusual and in 


teresting opportunities, the opportunities 
which called for initiative and which led to 
promotion went to the stenographer 

Well, the 
not at all 


will 


Stenotype has gone. an 
likely that 


where it 


other m 
failed 


ifter all, was the 


any 
ever succee d 
inest 


that 


shorthand machime 


example of a non-essential industry 


could be found anywhere. 
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Shorthand Is an ‘*‘Art’’ 
N WRITING the preceding arti 


about the shorthand machine, wer 


+} 


reminded of a conversation with on 
ot the 


it a business show some 


the Stenoty pe 
vears ago 
of the 


introducing the ma 


managers ot! ( ompal 


In speaking frank]; difficulties | 


Was 
} 


Ci 


expe riencing if 


1ine in schools, he said with great em 


phasis, “I tell you the trouble is that you 
Why, many 
they 


were il 


have the teachers hypnotized 
with the 
though it 
ind sculpture 
We replied, “So it is, and that is 
thing you cannot understand because yo 
shorthand It is 


and form, and be 


of them make me crazy 
- 
talk 


way 


shorthand is 


about 
art like painting 


soni 


do not write an art whic 


; ‘ 


embodies beauty of line 


cause it is a rt it is a source of perennia 


pieasure to ft ) ho 


practice it in t 

right spirit 
He threw 
pair It 
ut I know many t 

don't 


inds with a gesture 


ror me, he sai 


ichers have tl 


uch 
ling about nd I 
il with it.” 

Yes 


Scicnce 


| 
KnOW how 


1 
shorthand is an art. as well 


As we have said before. 


highest development of the noblest inven 


tion of man, the art of writing, and as su 
we believe it will endure through all th 


ages 


d cD oO 


Editorial Brevities 
Since the public ition of the news of th: 


death of Mr. ( P 


many 


} } 
nave received 


Zaner wt 
touching and eloquent tributes to hi 
Among those who have writte: 
us on the subject Mr.C.A. Bliss, Pres 
dent of the Bliss College. Columbus: M1 
W. H. Howard, High School of Con 
merce, Columbus; Mr. James W. Nitschk« 
Columbus; and Mr. C. H. Fullerton, Act 
’ 


ing Superintendent of Schools, Columbus 


character 


of deep regret to us that wv 
tributes as the 


It is a source 
cannot find space for these 
would find a responsive echo in the heart 
of many of our readers 

We are that Mrs. Zaner has 
been bearing up brave ly under the distress 
ing circumstances that 


reason to hope for her recovery. 


informed 


and there is good 
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We received a copy of the Eaglet, pub 
shed by the American Y. M. C. A., Lon 

lon, England, containing an article re 
iewing a course of lectures delivered by 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley at eight different 
imps on “Commercial Geography and 

[rade Conditions after the War.” The 
port that the lecture “was re 

ceived with enthusiasm by the men who 
eard it.” 

Mr. Kelley is now the Correspondence 

Secretary of the American 

in Great Britain. 


* * * * 


states 


Instruction 


Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. W. H. Howard, who was prominent 
s a teacher of shorthand and typewriting 
bout ten years ago, has returned to the 
te aching profession after a varied experi 
nce in business and political life. He re 
signed his position as Clerk of the Juvenile 
Courts of Columbus, Ohio, to accept a posi 
tion as teacher in the High School of Com 
nerce of that city. At present he is teach 
ng commercial law, commercial geography, 
ind typewriting. Mr. Howard’s many 
friends in the teaching profession will be 
interested and pleased to learn of his re- 
turn to the field in which he gained such 
distinction many years ago 

+ * + * 

The January issue of the Greggite ap- 
ears in a new and attractive style. The 
eading article is “Mr. Charles L. Swem 
\ccompanies the President to the Peace 
Conference.” An important announce 
ent is the establishment of a new depart- 
ment in accounts and commerce in Gregg 
School, Chicago, with Mr. Lew H. Mathre 
incharge. The table of results in the type- 
writing department, under Miss Adelaide 
B. Hakes, gives an imposing list of Rem- 
ngton and Underwood gold medal and 
ertificate holders. 

* * * 

An interesting letter comes from an en 
thusiastic teacher who is working in a 
nique school. Mr. Curtis McCombs is in 
harge of the commercial work in the Op- 
portunity School in Denver, Colorado. This 
; a school which has been written up in 
everal of the large magazines. It accom- 
modates people who cannot enter regular 

asses and who cannot attend school all 

ay, and last year the school had over 
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3,500 pupils, 1,500 of whom studied com- 


mercial branches. This year the attendance 
is even larger. 
. * o 7 

Mr. C. V. Crumley, who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. E. R. Thoma in the 
Tacoma Expert School, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, writes that on January 1 the school 
location and that the 
Crumley 
school will be 


was moved to a new 


name has been changed to the 


Business College. The new 
well equipped and will be known as the 
Gold Medal School. Last month the Gregg 
Writer had an editorial entitled “Moving 
Upward,” in which we mentioned the fact 
that Mr. Thoma is now head of the depart 
ment of the shorthand, typewriting and 
business management in the University of 
Washington. The Crumley Business Col 
lege has the best wishes of the Gregg 
Writer and of the many friends which its 
enthusiastic, efficient proprictor has made 
through the magazine 
. + si4 

Among the shorthand writers and short- 
hand and commercial educators who have 
been in service and have recently visited 
the Gregg Writer offices wearing red 
honorable discharge chevrons are Mr. 
W. E. Bartholomew, Director of Commer 
cial Education, New York State, Albany, 
New York; Mr. E. J. McNamara, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; Mr. Rufus Stickney, Burdett Col 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. L. E. 
Rice, High School, Cranford, New Jersey; 
Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, National City 
Bank, New York City; Mr. J. Albert 
Baker, High School, Port Angeles, Wash 
ington; Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, Underwood 
Typewriter Company, New York City ; and 
Mr. Edmond Gregg, Chicago office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. It is significant, we think, that 
these men all found their old jobs, or bet- 
ter ones, awaiting them. 

. ¢ €oe 

Among the Christmas greetings from 
men in service was one from S. R. Rynksel, 
ensign in the United States Navy and 
located in the Canal Zone. Ensign Rynksel 
was formerly a shorthand teacher in the 
Beaverhead County High School, Dillon, 
Montana. 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 
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The [ YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 








The O. A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 

ization of the artists in typewriting. 
Q It is open to all who qualify as superior 

T. craftemon. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 
division is open to all typists whether attend- 
ing school or not who have reached a speed of 
at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement 


The 
O0.A.T. 
Pin 








that the candidate has attained this speed. 
Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test 
A circular giving full 


mailed upon request. 


particulars will be 


ee eee eS ee 
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To the Beginner in Typing—VI 


F THERE is any one subject that 
makes an appeal to the student of typ- 
ing it is the subject of “speed.” Leave 

a beginner to his own devices and in three 
days he will be practicing for “speed’”— 
or at least what he thinks is “speed.” This 
tendency shows that the value of speed is 
appreciated and rightly so. Hardly any 
one phase of typewriting has been so much 
discussed as that of speed. It is a danger- 
ous subject to discuss with beginners, how- 
ever, and generally the less said about it 
the better it is except that the beginner 
should be warned to let speed alone until 
he has acquired habits of accuracy in typ- 
ing. If the student of this department has 
really mastered the principles laid down in 
the previous articles, he has obtained suf- 
ficient practice to make the act of typing 
practically automatic. With this as a foun- 
dation, practice for speed may be safely 
begun. Accuracy is to be considered first 
of all in importance. Speed of course is 
necessary, but it is something that must be 
built on the solid foundation of accuracy. 
Speed, it may be well for the student to 
understand from the outset, is not so much 
the result of striking a correct number of 
keys in a given time as it is the result of 
continuous operation of the machine. A 


steady, uninterrupted pace will produce 
much more work in a day than is produced 
by many typists who rush along rapidly 
but spasmodically and whose work is inter- 
rupted by frequent stops to make correc- 
tions. Of course, when the habit of accur- 
acy has been formed, some work must be 
done to but this 
should never be attempted at the expense 
of accuracy. Some work in this direction 
may be done almost from the beginning by 
utilizing material which has been previously 
practiced and the. technical difficulty of 
fingering words mastered. 


accelerate movement 


Quickening Finger Action 


A few suggestions for acquiring speed 
will help the student when he has mastered 
the finger-board technique. When he has 
acquired sufficient skill to operate the key- 
board with certainty, when he knows the 
exact location of every key so well that the 
very thought of the letter sets up the neces- 
sary physical movements to strike the key, 
he can begin work in accelerating move- 
ment on continuous matter. Any of the 
words given in the previous articles in this 
series wi!l be good for this kind of practice. 
A review of some of these words in re- 
peated practice will help in the “warming- 
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up’ process which is needed in the acquire 
ment of speed. 

First write the word slowly until it can 
be fingered with a smooth, rhythmic move 
ment. Keep your mind concentrated intent 
ly on your work, visualizing each letter be 
fore striking it 
the speed until you can write the word as 
rapidly as your fingers will respond proper 
ly, but do not overdo it. Do not push the 
practice until you find yourself making 
errors—until you find that your fingers are 
running away with you. Errors are gen- 
erally caused by a lack of concentration, 
by attempting to write mechanically before 
the fingers have been trained accurately to 
respond from reflex action. 


Phases of Speed 

The acquirement of speed in typing may 
readily be divided into three phases. First, 
the word phase which deals with the letters 
individual Second, the group 
phase when the letters of words are han 
dled in groups much as they are in short 
hand writing. The third phase deals with 
the writing of sentences, paragraphs and 


Then gradually increase 


as units 


words and is commonly termed continuous 
maiter. 
Word Practice 

The value of word practice in gaining 
speed is too frequently ignored by the stu- 
dent of typewriting, because of a desire to 
write something “practical.” Much more 
can be accomplished in a given time in the 
way of accelerating finger action, and gain- 
ing control of the fingers, by practicing iso- 
lated words than by writing connected mat- 
ter. That is the reason why so much at- 
tention was directed to this important phase 
of typing in the early articles. In writing 
single words a selection can be made that 
will produce just the practice needed, as, 
for example, words that bring into play a 
certain finger, or a certain combination, or 
a certain sequence of letters. With sen- 
tences, this is not so easily accomplished, 
as there necessarily will be much repetition 
of frequently recurring, simple words, like 
“an,” “and,” “the,” upon 
which, because of their frequency, suf- 
ficient practice will be obtained in the ordi- 
nary run of matter. Word writing is inten- 
sive; continuous straight matter. extensive. 
The primary basis of speed is the respon- 


“—. can wee. 
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sive action of the fingers backed by a deep 
impression of the exact location of each let 
ter on the keyboard. When this is 
tained straight matter is easy. Word prac 
tice is not uninteresting if it is approached 
properly. There should be variety in it, 
of course. No single word should be writ 
ten over and over again until the fingers be 
By changing to another 


1 
Ov 


come exhausted. 
word, and varying the practice, the tired 
fingers are relieved. ‘The fingering exer 
cises in the previous articles have been se 
lected with the view of developing an ef 
ficient technique, and will be found indis- 
pensable as a basis for both word and sen- 
tence practice. These can be supplemented 
by any standard work on typewriting. 
Sentence Practice 

To relieve monotony, the word practice 
can be varied with some sentence practice 
The alphabetic sen 
a thorough 


on familiar sentences 
tences are best for obtaining 
command of the keyboard, but you will not 
be able to write these as rapidly as others 
containing words that are more common, 
the letters of which recur in more familiar 
sequence. Some letters, like “‘x,” “z,”’ etc.. 
do not occur with great frequency, and 
unless the typist uses the alphabetic sen 
tences for reviews the fingers will hesitate 
when these infrequent letters are encoun 
tered. The typist should add to his practice 
vocabulary a list of commonly recurring 


words in which “x” and “z’”’ occur. 


Paragraph Practice 

The next step is to select short para 
graphs for repeated practice, gradually in 
creasing the length as confidence in your 
ability grows. Many typists use this kind 
of practice to assist in memorizing quota- 
tions from their favorite authors and thus 
bring an interest into the work that is pro- 
ductive of excellent results. Never push the 
speed beyond your limit; it will only result 
in building up habits fatal to high speed 
but try to increase your limit a little every 
day. It is well to remember that the law of 
habit is always operative. If you accustom 
yourself to write at a certain speed the 
habit will be formed of writing at that 


speed and unless some practice is obtained 
which will force the speed upward, the typ 
ist is likely to remain at a standstill. 

A good point in favor of this plan of 
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d is that it begun 


| or ¢ xample . 


practice 
ite ¢ 


icce le rate 


lor sper may be 


rly. you can begin to 
vour finger movement after you 
ive passed the fourth or fifth lesson, using 


thre and ‘later the 


’ 


he words of exercises 


entences 


Continuous Matter 
When you have deve loped quik kness of 


fingering by the foregoing plan, you can 


begin straight matter—articles 


copying 
from magazines or books, or anything that 
The 
used in this kind of practice is 


l’irst it should have a high 


‘ 


will be of interest to you selection of 


he matter 


ery import il 


interest value and should be such as will 


contribute to vour general education. S 
good 


In tact 
his practice on the 


ections from literary 
pecially valuable. 


articles by 
vriters will be « 
he typist can make 
nachine intensely valuable from the educa- 
ional point of view. 

Do not be in 


pionship” Spee d 


a hi rry to reach “cl 


iam 
Work along deliberately, 
well within your speed limit most of the 
time. Occasional spurts will not do any 

irm, but the most of your practice should 
be well within your power of successful ac 


omplishment 


What Speed Really Is 
Another point to remember is this: That 
«casional spurts of a minute or so at high 
peed mean nothing. Your real speed is the 
speed that maintain for a 
eriod. That is also the real test of a typ 
st. Speed is a growth. 


you can long 
It does not come 
from a few hours or a few days of practice. 
Neither does it 
tempts at it 


come from haphazard at 
Faint heart ne’er won high 
peed. 

The quest of speed must be pursued in 
telligently with a steady, definite purpose in 
view and a knowledge of the steps leading 
Speed is the result of five things: 
First, efficient fingering ability; second, ac 
third, operation ; 
fourth, steady nerves; and, fifth, concentra- 


up to it 


curacy ; continuity of 
tion. 

The importance of the latter feature can 
hardly be the 
habit of concentration early in your work. 


overemphasized. Acquiré 


Perform all of your work with the utmost 

concentration that you can command. The 
abit will s and as it does, your typing 
ficiency will increase. 


row, 
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Division of Words 


the 
typewriting that discloses the typist’s 
the 
perhaps— it 

the 
a little thing to know but a 
The following very 
from the Manual of 
Press, Norwood, Massa 
found valuable by the 
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I there is any one point in art of 


lack of knowledge of language 


excet pt spe lling. is the use, or 


rather misuse, of hyphen in dividing 


words It is 
big thing to ipply. 
practi il suggestions 
the Plimpton 


chusetts, will be 


typist who is ambitious to do things right 
ind that is the only way after all 
Avoid the uw 
Avoid, tw letter 
Never carry letters 
Avoid dividing flower, powe 
ind 
Avoid separating d 
2), (a). and (b) from the 
they pertain 


Divide when possible, 
the 


necessary division of a word 


where possible, divisions 


over two only 
r, prayer, toward 
Tove de 


marks like (1), 
matter to which 


Vision il 


ind where it is 


vowel: propo 


ti cor 
not 
com 


division, on sition 


but in the case of 


prefixes, divide on the 


rect 
p op-osition 
pounded 
a, 


words 
pre fix: 
un-able 


, 
eF ai easur ordinate. 


suffixes able and ible 
ided: consider-able 


(The last 
a-me-na-ble 


\lso in words having the 
the suffix should not be div 
fashi de fe ne-tble ete 
does not apply to words like 
ta-ble, etc.) 
In carrying over the 
ending in gion and 


dé ri-ston divi 10n 


rule 
f } ar 


n-able . 


s\ ll ible of words 


divide as follows: 
provi-sion, reli 


last 
sion, 
conta-aion 
aion, etc 
over the ¢ in ll cases of division like 
fea-ture, f 


ump-tuous, et 


Carry 


adven-ture, fune, 


pic ture, pre- 


In pre sent p irth iple Ss, carry over the ing, as: 
divid-ing, mak-ing, fore-ing, charg-ing (but note 
that : j excep 
tions) 

Note 
sphe ré 

In the 
hyphen, avoid an 
absorbed. not elf-at 
not lonag-suf-ferina 


fwin-klina chue-klina etc., are 


the divisions and hemi- 


atmos phe re 


has a 
self 


long-suffering 


1 word which already 
idditional hyphen, iS: 
ae rhed: 


CuM of 


List of Correct Divisions, for 
Quick Reference 


ear-nest 
es-pe-cial 
ex-plo-ra-tion 
he-nef-i-cent for-mi-da-ble 
ca-pa-ble gen-er-al 

ter ig-no-rance 
im-por-tance 
in-de-pend-ent 


id-mi-ra-ble 
i-me-na ble 
ap-pli-ca-ble 


char-ac 
colo-nel 
man-dant 
com-mu-ni ty nn le 


(Web.) 
pen-dent (Wor.) 
dis pen-sa ble 
dis-pu-ta-ble 
di-vid-u-al 


‘ re pond in 
m-strate (Web.) in 
de-mon-strate (Wor.) in 


dem 
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in-ev-i-ta-ble 
in-hab-it-ant 
leg is la ture 
mu-nic-1 pal 
neg-lect 
nu-mer-ous 
op-por-tu-ni-ty 
pe cul-iar 
pe-cu-li-ar-i-ty 
pri-ma-ri-ly 
proc ess 


prod-uct 


prog-ress (n) 
pro gress (Vv) 
proph e-cy 

pro phet ic 
rep-re-sen ta-tion 
rep-re-sent-a-tive 
sel f-ish 
sig-nif-i-cant 
sys-tem-at-ic 
thou-sand 
wom-an 
Worces-ter 


 @ 
New O. A. T. Rules 


EARLY eve ry day we receive letters 

from new members of the O. A. T. 

saying how much they have been 
benefited by preparing for the tests and how 
proud they are upon 
certificates which proclaims them as one of 
the elect in the typewriting craft. Teach- 
ers, too, are enthusiastic over the results. 
The winners in the typewriting contests 
held in various parts of the country, and 
especially of the contests for the Reming- 
ton and Underwood awards, never fail to 
mention that the O. A. T. inspiration has 
been a wonderful factor in their develop- 
If we could only 


winning one of the 


ment “get 
this over’ to everyone who takes up the 
art, it is safe to say that typewriting skill 
would advance at least 25 per cent in ef 
ficiency within the next six months! 

Every O. A. T. 
truly great service to everyone who studies 
typewriting by inducing him to become a 
member of the O. A. T. 

We have found that by making certain 
changes in the rules for membership a still 
larger number can be benefited by mem- 
bership in the organization. These are 
given in full in a new booklet 
issued, but a summary of them here will 


as ty pists. 


member can render a 


we have 
be of service. 

In the first place there are two classes of 
membership, Junior and Senior. Member- 
ship in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a school 


or by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
Test. Senior membership is open to typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of forty words a minute. 
Senior Tests must be accompanied by a 
signed statement that the candidate has at- 
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tained this minimum speed. The Junior 
Test deals only with the technique of type 
writing so far as it affects the beginning of 
the work—through the keyboard exercises 
The Senior Test includes exercist S which 
will give the typist an opportunity to show 
the artistic quality of his work, to us: 
skill in planning and arranging, and of 
working out problems that he will have to 
in the business office where 
not find “‘the answer in the book,” but will 


have to rely upon his judgment 


his 


solve he will 


Points to Be Considered in Preparing 
Test Papers 

| Every st be practically perfect 

As one of the objects of the organization is to 

develop ind stvle in arrangement, 

the candidate may practice the exercise 

a test for a desired 


2. Erasures 


pape ri 


judgment 
set as 


month as much as 


given 
will not be 
3. Paper must be of good quality and of 
regular letter size—S814x11 inches. 
4. The ribbon used must be capable of pro- 
y—black preferred 


permitted. 


good cle ir Coy 


ducing a 


5. Each problem must be worked out on a 
separate sheet 

6 4 proper heading caption 
placed on the tabulated work The 
ind understandable, but it 


as possible 


or must be 
wording 
must be clear must 
brief 
7. The papers must he 
Examiners of the O. A 
New York City, 
transportat 


be as 
mailed to the Board 
T., 24 East 28th 
with sufficient postage 


of 
Street, 
to ion 

8. Papers may be folded and in regu 
lar envelopes to reduce the cost of the postage 
should be neatlv folded 

9. Each paper must contain the date, name 
and address of the candidate together with the 
name of the typewriting textbook used in 
learning 


cover 
sent 


to the minimum rhe 


Fees and Certificates 
An examination fee of ten cents must accon 

pany each O. A. T. test sent in. Certificates 
will be issued to all candidates whose work re 
ceives the approval of the examiner. 
are approved will not be re 
as soon as the rating and 
in ind for 
ire completed, thes« 


Specimens that 
turned or filed, but 
necessary details involved 
warding the certif 
will be destroyed 

Rejected specimens returned 
such criticism and noted as are 
considered appropriate and likely to be of valu 
to the candidate in his further work 

As many specimens may be 
desired so long as 
ind until the 
cured. The 
each such specimen 


issuing 
ite Ss 
will be with 


suggestions 


submitted 
the conditions ire observed 
certificate has 


fee 


desired ween St 


examination must accompany) 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(See new rules for O. A. T. Test on page 256.) 
(Good until March 25, 1919) 

Junior Test rice, cornmeal, hominy, oatmeal, barley, white 

= ‘ ‘ bread, vcanuts, dried navy beans, dried lima 

1. Type the following on a letter-size beans, split peas, | manda. chestante. apricots. 

sheet. Set machine stops so as to leave an Foods that are sugary, such as sugar, syrups, 

even wide space around the writing. molasses, honey, dates, prunes, dried peaches, 

raisins, figs, jellies, jams, candies, cakes, dried 

ipples, maple sugar Foods that are fatty, 

such as cream, butter, egg yolk, oleomargarine, 

bacon, pork, lard, suet, vegetable oils, vegetable 

fats, beef drippings, goose oil, chicken fat, 
peanut butter, soy beans 


Independence Day. On July 4, 1776, repre 
sentatives of the colonies, assembled at Phila 
delphia, voted that the United Colonies should 
be free and independent states, that they owed 
no allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
ill political connection between them should 
be dissolved. The announcement was hailed For growth and repair eat foods that are 
with the greatest enthusiasm. “Ring! ring!” rich in mineral matter, such as milk, egg yolk, 
shouted the lad stationed below to give the prunes, carrots, spinach, celery, turnips, onions, 
signal to the old bellman in the Statehouse all fruits, all greens, all fresh salads, whole 
tower; and he did ring until the whole city grains Repair foods, such as navy beans, 
shouted for joy. Pictures of the king were kidney beans, lima beans, lentils, peas, nuts, 
burned on the streets, bonfires were lighted, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat. 
the city illuminated, and the exaltation was Foods that are rich in protein, such as milk, 
far into the night. In New York, ©&&, poultry, game, fish, cheese, beef, veal, 


prolonged 
mutton, pork, soy beans, peanuts. 


1 lead statue of King George was melted and 
molded into bullets, and in all great cities 
similar demonstrations of enthusiasm were ex- Oo 

hibited. Washington had the Declaration read 

at the head of every brigade of the army, and 

the soldiers pledged fealty to the cause of In- 66 . , « 2 

dependence. gry as the Declaration could Liberty and I reedom 
be printed, it went forth, not only as a defiant 


answer of the colonies to the demands of the 
mother country, but as a claim for the political Riecaneoesaves soceoaeelll ay oor nl vwosiph vw yeiy vy ipyyaras 


freedom of mankind.—American Ideals: Se- 
; ' : . tere oe oe cooed eer eer” fr ri WR | TE wr 
lected Patriotic Readings. yyrrere reece one sete af bo - i) oo et ool 


1 FFT Re We TF Re err ere wee 
eee “we eee O06 #F 0008 weeeed C018 


$9 


Senior Test 
1. Type the following poem in proper a penn an ea eapanae 70 teapeeeaneeree | 
form: | FRETEURES TAT TERTT hihi dd hah dati hbdaachtndhd 
New Year’s Day. A flower unblown, a book : " aT Tee ee 
unread; a tree with fruit unharvested; a path see gherees 1 hal 8 haat Seat thal! ead 44 
untrod; a house whose rooms lack yet’ the ; Tiatt 7 rresreriiy : 
heart’s divine perfumes; a landscape whose seek tis $06 cape pe Obed per 4 94: iii 
wide border lies in silent shade ‘neath silent 
skies; a wondrous fountain yet unsealed; a 
casket with its gifts concealed: this is the 
year that for you waits beyond to-morrow’s 
mystic gates Horatio Nelson Powers. 





2. Arrange the following in proper 


tabular form: 


lo keep up your energy eat foods that are DESIGNED BY Anruvur Buescner, Bennke- 


starchy, such as white potatoes, sweet potatoes, Waker Business Cotiece, Portranp, Orecon 








OR your to-morrow they gave their to-day.—Epilaph in a British 
Graveyard in France 
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What Is a Republic 





Harry F. Atwoor 
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Analogical Abbreviations—II 


By John Robert Gregg 


py yht 1919, 
N the 


the f 


January Gregg IWriter appe ired 


irst of 


1 series of three articles ex 


plaining and illustrating the shorthand 


Abbre via 


thre 


known as Analogical 
to 
to 


ind forms it con 


prime ip 


tion Students idvised 
ind 


short! 
take 


ire review 
, 7. 
caretully 


Sih nd SOT 


up this article 


Ciency, Gency 
The 


ound 


in ilog between ciene y and gency in 


ind form mav not have occurred to 


some students 


prot iwency ; 
> ef 


urg 


contingen \ 


mgency, regency, 


Cient —Tient, Ciate—Tiate 


distinction between ciate and ¢ 


ir from the following: 


, 


incient, efficient, deficient proficient, 


depreciate, emaciate, excruciate, of 


fferentiate, substantiate 


Dent, Dient 


The distinction be tween de nt 
important in 


ind dient is 


some words 


itecedent, evident, u 


t impudent president, 


expediel t. or icient, obediet 


Fuse 


Ke confuse. diffuse, effuse. infuse. refuse 


j 


smooth “ 


Ke 
choleric, citri 
Ns 


R? (sT¢ 


Sive, Nsive 


discursive, excursive, repul 
comprehensive, defensive 


extensive, pen 


’ 
intensive, 


Ric 
In words ending in the syllable ric use the 


ive-like curve combination with 


’ 


as in: 


the intervening vowel. 


cerebric, chimeric, chivalric, 


empiric, exoteric, gastric, gen 


historic, h rhet 


vsteric, lyric, panegyric, 


spheric 


Sional, Tional 


il, -professional, provisional; 


itional, traditional 


SC! 


Erial, Orial 


Ponent 


depon nt. expo rent, oppo 
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Erly Key: accurate, ameliorate, aspirate, as 


SevVCT 


ite, censorate, citrate, commemorate, commiser 


ite, consecrate, decorate, desecrate, des} 


electorate, execrate, exhilarate, exonerate, 


verate 


feder- 


ite frustrate, generate, incinerate, ingrate, in 


Kew ae irly, mannerly, me! S \ 2. iterate, lace re, oOo; te, pen 
, , perpetrate, prostrate, quadrate, reiterate 


te, tole e, ulcera 


I eous 


The method ot clearly expre ssing teous 
is shown in the following: 


? 


Key: beauty, beauties, beauteous; bounty, 
bounties, bounteous; duty, duties, duteous; 
pity, pitie Ss, piteous 


Rate, Late, Etc. 
innihilate, ip 


The rule for the omission of t or d when Hat aealied 
liate, correl ct, 
slightly enunciated has been generally in-  ,,.).4, 


inviolate, pere 
' 


terpreted as applicable only when the t or d translate, ventilate, viol 


is preceded by a consonant, as in best, d 
fect, fact, past, evident, etc. It has been late 
gradually extended to many words in which 
a vowel or diphthong precedes ¢t or d. In 
the revision of the dictionary greater uni 
formity of practice was established in this 
respect. 
The practice is to omit t in the termina 
tions rate, late, tate, sate; but not in cate, 
fate, gate, mate, nate, vate. The t is re 
tained in cate, fate, gate, mate, nate, vate Key: agitate, 


because it requires no effort to execute. 
necessitate, habilitate, potentate, resu 


testate. 


Rate 


litude 


Key iltitude, aptitude, attitude, be 
certitude, exactitude, fortitude, latitude, 
tude 

Nore: Constitute inalitute aratitude 


written with one ¢ only. See Vocabulary 


Te ( neluded ) 


ipostate, cogitate, felici 


trate, 


; 
» 5a 


gravitate, hesitate, imitate, intestate, irri 
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Enemies Increase with Eminence 


J 
' 








Herbert Kaufman 
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Results of November 
HE 


written by 
furnished 
most interesting 


notes 


shorthand 
Paula E. Werning 
basis ort one of the 


transcril 


specimen ol 

Miss 
the 
ind satisfactory 
ing contests ever conducted by this maga 
zine. There were a large number of papers 
submitted and they proved to be of a high 
The se 


more 


degree of excellence lection of the 


best paper was, therefore, than usual 
ly difficult 
In each of been 


this 
word 


there has 
block 


ot 


were 


the 
stumbling 
was the 

More 


this 


contests 
and 
the 

papers thrown 
error than all 
causes combined The shorthand outlines 
giving the greatest difficulty were thos: 
making up the phrase “rusty ocean tramp 
Other errors were the insertion 
of 
prepositions and the conjunction 
incorrect the 
lines, compounds and punctuation 


some universal 


time it ling 
“Briton ts 


because of 


spt 
out 


for other 


steamer.” 


or omission small words—articles, 
“and’’: 
end of 


The 


word “grapefruit,” correctly written as one 


division of words at 


word, was written with the hyphen by some, 
and as two words by other contestants who 
An 


This was 


prepared papers otherwise excellent 
other word was “northwestern.” 
capitalized by some contestants and writ 
ten with the hyphen by others. It 


rectly written as one word, and there seems 


is cor 


to be no good reason for using the capi 
talization marks in this case. 
Mr R. J McCutcheon, the 


the last transcribing contest, brings out a 


winner of 


good point in his letter acknowledging th« 
prize. 

I think you are going to miss an opportunity 
to drive home a good point with many stenog 
raphers who might be greatly benefited if you 
do not emphasize to the utmost the 
for careful attention in the preparation of th 
transcript if they reach the last lap 
of the elimination I give it as my 
opinion that the winners of these contests will 
be those stenographers who are endeavoring day 
ifter day to do their well that the 
quality of the letters into the office 
will never excel, so far as the stenographer can 
them, the t out 
nearly so much 
watchfulness in 


necessity 


want to 


proce SS 


work sO 
coming 
letters sen success 18 
a matter of ability as it 
the matter of ac 
curacy and neatness, especially as it is applied 
to stenography. 


Mr. MeCutcheon is right 


control 
not 
is constant 


and one of the 
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Transcribing Contest 


the 


contests 


reasons why we so firmly in 


he rhe fits to he de ri ( from thes 


know t 


is because we will make better 


} 


ste nographe rs ot th people who tak part 


The Winner of First Prize 
The prize 
winning transcript was prepared by Mr 
Abie, Newark, New Je rsey. It is 


type 


paper finally S¢ lected as the 


George 
written, well arranged 
3] ould like 


with his own 


a beautifully 
paper and one whicl 


each contestant compare 


The Honorable Mention List 


to ha ( 


The list selected tor honor ble men 


Is 
Esther Nelson, I nston, Ill 
Gertrude Tait, I inston, II 
Cc. V. Crumley, Tacoma, isl 
William R. Foster, Rochester, 
Ravmond M. Offt, Clifton, N 
Dante J. Tosi, Danbury, Cs 
( Mi Hauskne ht, Lock I Pa 
Edmund F. MacGillivray, Kenora, Ont.,. 
\. A. E. Herger, Humacao, P. R 
Wayne Weiger, Findlay, Ohio 
Ada Burnett, Havana, II 
Sarah G. Evans, New York City 
Alice Gildemeister, San Juan, P. R 
Serafin Negron, Rio Piedras, P. R 
Josephine Cronauer, Wellsville, N. ¥ 
Agnes Cronauer, Wellsville, N, y 

Memphis, lent 

Mills, N. Y. 
N. ¥ 

Harbor, T. H 


N. ¥ 
J 


iven, 


Kerstine, 
Keefe, Camp 
White, Albany 
W. Smith, Pearl 


The School Clubs 
of the 
number of fine 


( hools 


Caesar 
R. I 
Kk. I 
Harry 


contest 
Tay} 


clubs of 


feature 


An 


this month is 


encouraging 
the 

transcripts received from special 
mention on the schoo] list is due the Evans 


High 


Two names from this list appear 


School. Ey inston, 


ton Township 
Illinois. 
n the 


but all of the papers were of a high deg 


honorable mention individual list 


ree 
of excellence 

Other schools submitting excellent clubs 
of transcripts aré 
Heart 
Heart Cor 


Paul, 


Sx hool, 


Minn 
Allentown, 


Sacred School, 
Sacred 

Pa 
Summit High School 
St. Marv’s School, ¢ tasauqua, Pa 
St. Aloysius Academy, New Lexington, Ohio 
Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford, Cont 
Porterville High School, Porterville, Cal 
Palmer High School, Palmer, Mass 


, Summit, N. J 
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The Correct Transcript 
The correct transcript of the plate 1s: 
American business has the best delivery serv- 
e in the world for customers at The 
department store not only delivers a spool of 
thread to a remote suburb on schedule, but de- 
livers it through an interlocking system of mo- 
tor trucks, light vehicles, branch distributing 
stations and wagon routes, which speed up serv 
ice and cut costs. The manufacturer and jobber 
reach their customers by flexible railroad service 
extending from the loaded freight car to the 
emergency express shipment to fill out missing 
stock numbers, and if these do not suffice they 
get closer to the customer with branches. This 
typical American delivery service has been ex- 
tended to soil products, like California oranges, 
Colorado cantaloupes, northwestern red apples, 
Florida grapefruit, Georgia peaches. By means 
of the refrigerator car and modern grading 
ind packages, new trade has been built by serv 
ing new customers in new 
But all this delivery development is for our 
home trade. No country in the world hauls a 
on of freight on the railroads as cheaply as 
No country in the world has linked up 
such vast territory as modern de- 
livery Almost anything we raise or 
manufacture anywhere in the United States can 
be hauled profitably, quickly, right side up, in 


home. 


ways. 


we do 
ours on a 


basis 
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good order it 
bulk, 


method won't 


home We are not daunted by 
difficulties If 
nother 


distance, 
delivery 
But always for ourselves 

When we have prime 
deliver to a foreign 
practice thus far to call in the rusty 
tramp turn the job over to a for 
eigner, and forget about it 

Imagine a great factory or department store 
with no delivery system for its 
When goods are packed, the shipping clerk 
steps to the door, whistles for any old express 
man or teamster, and hands the goods over to 
him. That is what we have been doing in for 
eign trade. The more dilapidated the express 
man’s rig, and the cheaper his bid on the job, 
the better we thought it. 

Meanwhile, the Briton and the German have 
been reaching of the best trade in the 
world by the best ocean delivery service We 
started our jobbing teamster to South America 
with our goods and forgot all about him. He 
promised to get there as could 
While he was on the road, the Briton and the 
German sped past him with fast delivery trucks 
of the latest type But the 
change this 


expense, or one 


work, we invent 


American products to 


customer, it has been our 


ocean 


steamer, 


customers 


some 


soon ts he 


war is going to 


A new transcribing contest will be an 
nounced in the March Gregg Writer 


oOo 


Are You Game 


Graphite 
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Of Reading 


By W. J. Pelo 


For books are meats and viands are: 


HIS is the 


while 


time of year when one 


may away the long winter 
evenings in the companionship of 
“The divine pleasure of a 


include a 


good re ading 


winter fireside’’ must, of course, 


But 
this workaday world do we employ as much 


good book amidst the diversions of 


as we ought of our leisure in reading? ‘To 
keep up with the pace ol life and for our 
own self-respect we must read the daily or 
weekly papers, and we should at the same 
contents of one or 
But as 
the background of our own self-improve 
there should be a solid “book of en 
during excellence,’ which we should read 
to our mental growth. 


time be familiar with the 


two good journals or magazines. 
ment 


for its value 

Newspapers really read themselves, that 
is, they are perused at the breakfast table, 
Magazines lie on 
our table and attention at odd 
moments ; but books do not fit into our plans 
of life $0 readily. A shift is required in 
one’s daily routine if he is to carry about 
with him a book to ponder over during his 
The fact is we are doing 
Daily we are becoming 


on the train or street car. 


have our 


leisure moments 
that thing. 
more and more a nation of book reade rs. 
To judge by the number of books one sees 
in the hands of men and women on trains 
and trams one would almost be justified in 
taking us for a high-brow community. 
Many of these books are current fiction; 
some are textbooks in the hands of belated 
students; while a few may be counted from 
the works of English classicists like 
Thackeray, Dickens, or Scott. 

Books are written to be read. If there 
were no readers there would be no books. 
The wide diffusion of the reading habit in 
creases the quantity of books written and 
careful discrimination in what is read raises 
the quality of books. From this, then, we 
may well draw the inference that in pro- 
moting the habit of reading, for ourselves 
at least, it should be accompanied with 


very 


judgment and taste. 
But there are various classes of readers. 


He has 


Among them is the casual reader. 


no special aim in his reading except to fill 
He is a nondescript individual. 


in time. 


some of good, some 


of evil substance.—MILTon 


- 


He has no special likes or dislikes in the 
field of literaturs yet he gets much real en 
joyment and considerable information 
from what he reads. He is “up” in the 
leading fiction of the day and could prob 
ably name “ten best sellers” should you 
ask him. His reading is prompted more by 
curiosity than by the impulse to grow. 
Then, there is the reader seeks 
greater intelligence He gains informa 
tion on topics he wishes to know largely 


who 


from his reading. He is more selective in 
his choosing than the reader of the first 
class. He life—a big 
about which he is learn 
more. He scans library catalogues, pub 
lishers’ lists, and bookshop shelves for 
books that appeal to him. His field of 
reading is comparatively narrow. 

Other readers we may group into that 
class comprising those who wish to broaden 
their outlook on life. They have what may 
be called taste Out of 
books comes greater joy in living, deeper 
sympathy for fellow man, and pronounced 
views on the great topics of world living. 
To them literature is one of the fine arts. 
Only that is worth reading in which per 
sonality is dominant; for them authors 
transform human nature into language. 
They do not read to occupy spare time, nor 
to perfect a knowledge of a pet hobby, but 
quickening of 


has a purpose in 


theme eager to 


for good books. 


for real pleasure, for the 
their optimism and for increasing their 
faith in life and all that it holds of good. 

I shall not attempt to tell you to which 
class of readers you should belong. The 
Suffice it to say that 
judicious employment of leisure will enable 


choice lies with you. 


one to do a large amount of reading that 
will prove not only enjoyable but profitabl 
as well. We have heard it said on good 
authority that by reading a five-foot shelf 
of well-selected books one will become a 
wise and educated man. Any one of a large 
number of good books will vastly improve 
the mental of the reader 

whereas the reading of a few dozen far 
fetched love stories will addle one’s brain 
These books are bad 


equipment 


quite beyond repair. 
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because they are useless rubbish. They 
stunt the reader's drug his 
imagination. On the other hand, we would 
and read 


taste and 


rather see men women 
trash than read nothing, for it may supply 


It may 


young 


1 foundation for something better. 
help to the formation of one of the most 
valuable habits—the habit of relying on 
books as a means of passing a certain por 
tion of every average day. 

A reading habit is more than half one’s 
education. We have never known a person 
who read much that read much worthless 
fiction. It is almost invariably the case that 
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the individual who reads rot reads 
little. 

But one 
seriously. 
books in the world, 
are the best for on 
best for another 

Read many books about people. Read 
old books—they have stood the test of time 
They will give 
choice of new 
book that is 
There are so many that are attractively 
written that it is a waste of time to read the 


very 


take 


hundre ds of good 


should not his reading too 
The re ire 
ind whichever of these 


person may not be the 


discrimination in the 
read any 
a careless style 


you 
books. Do not 


written in 


mediocre. 


oO° 
The Magic Wand 
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Types 


By Mrs. L. P. Richards, Massey Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 


ISS SMITHERS, at thirty-eight, 
annexed stenography for very 
much the same reason that an old 
maid annexes cats; she had ceased to hops 
that the right man might come along, and 
she was tired of being a convenience among 
her married kin-folks, all of whom relied 
upon her in that touching way that kin 
folks have, to fill in upon disagreeable 
emergencies, such as nursing the babies 
through an epidemic of measles, or enter- 
taining the bores at dinner. Miss Smithers 
wanted something of her very own to love, 
and something of her very own to do. 
By all the laws of nature and of science, 
Miss Smithers should have been a failure 


at stenography—her brain was rusty, and 


her powers of concentration had suffered 


from neglect. Proving that the unexpected 
does happen, however, she became our prize 
enthusiast. She lost herself gloriously in 
the tangles of the little curleycues; she 
let her sister’s baby how] itself to sleep at 
night while the family took in a show, and 
she herself labored over stomach as 
“stumak”’ and ache as “ak.” 

“Sister Harriet has changed so,’ the 
family got to saying mournfully, and then 
everyone sighed in unison. When they 
needed her nowadays, she was always 
“busy.” 

I noticed the change, too, when I met her 
on the street a few months later, and she 
rushed up to me impetuously with the in 
formation, “I’ve got a job!” The inert and 
quite elegant Miss Smithers who had regis 
tered at our college that first day, who 
mentioned a spade as 


scorned the 


would never have 
such, would have 
“not quite nice” who said “job” for “posi 
tion.” Here she was this morning. with 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, a general air 
of up-to-dateness, and an enthusiastic story 
of what “he said’ and what “she said”’ that 
had nothing at all to do with maiden love. 
but everything to do with the romance of 


person as 


business. 

“Shorthand, as a consolation, is far more 
satisfactory than a cat,” I confided to my- 
self, as Miss Smithers and I separated. 

“Mollie May” was quite another type, as 


her name indicates, and the dearest of her 
kind. She was the sort of girl who looks 
adorable in a tam She was 
eighteen, fresh from high school, and with 
a brain like a steel trap. Mollie May 
couldn’t have entertained a bore for any 
considerable length of time, for the reason 
that he would have dropped very quickls 
from that classification, after “experien 
cing” Mollie May. 

She didn’t ask the usual opening ques 
tions, “Do you think I can learn short 
hand?” and “Will you get me a position 
when I finish?’’ She was quite dependent 
upon herself in her pretty earnest way, and 
she exhibited the typical school girl’s inter 
est in all things about her. It was a few 
mornings after entering our college that she 
looking around 


o’shanter. 


blew into the office, and 
upon the assembled registrants, exclaimed, 
“Why, it’s just like evolution, isn’t it? You 
turn prospectives into pupils, like turning 
pollywogs into grasshoppers—or 
whatever it is that pollywogs do turn into. 
I learned that at high school,” she volun 
teered brightly, as she disappeared through 
the doorway with a mischievous flash of 
her white teeth. Mollie May learned short 
hand, too, perhaps even more thoroughly 


into 


than evolution. 

That I may not be suspected of frivolity, 
let me cite a few examples of the average 
type—the good, and altogether dependable 
element of our student body. 

There is the girl who has had few ad 
vantages, she realizes that she is deficient 
in English, spelling, 
necessary equipment of the stenographer, 
and in nine cases out of ten we find her 
hard work, and 


punctuation, most 


buckling down to good 
making a success of it. 

There is the girl who has a mother and 
little sisters to support, whose eyes ar: 
already grave and earnest with the respon 
sibility of family, and rent, and grocery 
bills. She must make good, there is no 
other course for her, and she comes back 
eventually, to tell us about her position, 
and her with shining eyes. We 
know what it means to her! We have been 
over that same road! 


“raise” 
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There whose hus 
ind was a soldier boy. 
There 


is the young widow, 
is the older woman, who is left 
with a mortgage on the home. 

There is the society maid who is bored 
to death with bridge and balls. 

Alas, too, there is always the girl who has 
slipped out of work and study through 
yrammar and high school, and perhaps col- 
ge. Even her teachers wonder how she 
loes it 


When she begins her business 


course, she confidently expects the same 
miracle to occur, but the curtain of this 
ittle stage goes up on quite another scene. 

All these types are component parts of 


eoO°o 
A Year’s Search for Joy 


& 
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the great hive of women workers who are 
carrying conviction along with them into 
the business world, and instead of the hesi 
tation and doubt which greeted them at the 
door of the office a few years ago, there is a 
marked 


welcoming smile and, ves, a very 


expression of relief ! 

Contrasted with present conditions, what 
an object of pity is the girl who mopes at 
home, who scorns the idea of any exertion, 
who fears “what the neighbors will say,” 
or the woman who goes to bed at night 
wondering how the bills are to be met on 


the first of the month! 


Frank C. 


Porter 
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Personality 





—Harvey M. Kelle 
(Shorthand plate written by Harriet M. Johnson) 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

better way of performing your work, pass it on through the depart me nt. 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthahd writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 
If you encounter 











“Methods of ‘Tecmanatiiees.3 


r HE methods of transcribing idopted 
[ by the shorthand reporters are re- 
lated more or less to local conditions 
ith particular consideration for the den- 
sity of the 
tion of effort. 
In the smaller centers of population and 
the rural circuits it is usually the case 
it the only shorthand reporters are the 
ficial reporters of the courts. That being 
given to 


population and the specializa- 


consideration is usually 
that the 
in which to make 


e Case, 
the fact 
isonable time 
script of his notes because it is physically 


reporter must have a 
a tran- 


npossible to attend court every day and at 
e same time make a transcript. This ap- 
plies not only to court proceedings but to 
lepositions, speeches and other kinds of re- 
wrting work. Moreover. 
tom in the smaller centers of population for 
reporter to furnish what is called 
‘daily copy” of court proceedings, which 
imply means the furnishing of the entire 
lay’s proceedings during any time from six 
clock of the day the 
ntil the morning following the day of the 
roceedings. The facilities for rapid work 
this kind are not available. It is 
1¢ that where a reporter is working on a 
reuit he often is from what might 
called his main office, which would be 
further handicap. Therefore, in the 
smaller towns and cities the natural 
ethod of transcribing is the slower method 
f the reporter doing the actual typewriting 
mself. 
Where the _ reporter 
it seems that he might adopt 
used in 


it is not the cus- 


proceedings occur 


also 


away 


most 


does his own 
inscribing, 
iny of the methods commonly 
king transcripts in the larger centers of 
pulation where prompt delivery is such 


important factor. If carbon copies are 


required, it would result in a saving of time 
to put up fifty sets of carbon copies at a 
rather than a set at 
This is based on the principle of efficiency 
that you can accomplish more with less ef 
fort and skill on a repeat operation 
than is required to work for brief periods 
on a number of different operations. Put 
ting up carbons in this way effects a saving 
particularly where there are three or mor 
carbon copies made. In a reporter's office 
where the original and three carbon copies 
of a transcript are made each little set or 
book of four sheets of typewriting paper 
and three sheets of carbon paper is called 
a set of carbons, and the operation of plac 
ing the paper and carbons together in 
proper order is called “setting up carbons.” 
When a set of carbons is put up in this 
manner, if the carbon sheets are turned 
with the coated side up, and the end of the 
paper that goes into the machine first near 
est to the operator, there will be no lost 
motion in getting the paper into the ma 
chine. It is desirable to have a typewrit 
ing desk sufficiently broad 
portion of the top to give good working 
room on each side of the machine. In this 
way the unused paper can be placed at the 
right of the operator (as the operator faces 
the typewriter) in proper position, and the 
paper that has been written on can be 
placed on the left side of the typewriter in 
proper position. The carbon sheets should 
be removed all at one time. It is cus- 
tomary to cut the corner off the carbon 
sheets so that the typewriting paper may 
be held with a firm grasp at the corner and 
all the carbon sheets removed at one time, 
instead of removing them separately. The 
upper left-hand corner is usually cut off 
Referring 


time, a time as needed 


less 


which has a 


again to carbon copies, some 
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(For key see page 272) 
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find it very helpful to fasten with clips the 
sets of carbons in the upper right-hand 
orner of the typewriting paper as it lies 
face up. This prevents the sets from be 
coming disarranged and as the 
with the 


paper is 


turned carbon coated 


convenient to putting them in the machine, 


sides up, 


the clips are easily removed with the right 
sand while the left hand adjusts the paper 
to the feed rollers preparatory to twirling 
it into the machine. 

A reporter is often able to save himself 
some extra effort by having a machine and 
necessary supplies at his home as well as 
it his office Of course, in the 
cities the distance from the 
fice is so short that the time consumed in 


smaller 
home to the 


going to and from the office is a compara 
tively insignificant part of the day. In the 
often means a ride of an 
Although the re 
porter lives near his office, if he has a ma 


arger cities it 
hour or more each way. 
chine at his house, he can be with his 
family while working which he could not 
be if he had a machine at the office only. 
In the larger centers of population the 
methods of transcribing differ considerably 
reasons In the first 
place, sufficient 
transcribing to make it possible for type 


for many obvious 


there is a quantity of 
writer operators to acquire great skill in 
direct to the 
skillful typewriter operators are 
cnown as “operators.” The facility is pres 
ent in the larger centers for the production 
of a large volume of transcript in a limited 
time. The demand for and habit of re 
ceiving prompt delivery is also present. 
Chere is a sufficient number of reporters so 
that the day’s work may be divided into a 
number of short “takes’’ and thus make a 
juick transcript possible without exhaust 
individual or reducing his 
ficiency due to haste. A quick transcript 
s produced by dictating to one exceedingly 
killful operator or by dictating to two 
skillful operators at the same time, or by 


taking dictation machine. 


Chese 


ng anv one 


dictating to a phonograph. 

Dictating to two operators at the same 
time seems to be an impossibility and there- 
fore the operation should be explained a 
ittle more fully. The method pursued is 
for the reporter to sit between two type- 
vriter operators, and as a starting point 
for operator No. 1 he may select the be- 
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ginning of the first pages of his 
shorthand notes, and as the starting point 
for operator No. 2 he may select the be- 
ginning of the second twenty pages of his 
shorthand notes assuming he has forty 
pages of notes in his “take.” About fifteen 
words are dictated to operator No. 1 and 
while the operator is writing those fifteen 
words the first fifteen words from page 21 
of the shorthand notes are dictated to oper 
ator No. 2. While operator No. 2 is writ 
ing those fifteen words operator No. 1 is 


twenty 


given a second set and so on. ‘Where pos 
sible a reporter dictates short questions or 
short answers or clauses of longer questions 
or longer answers, and not any particular 
number of words. The reporter dictates 
faster than the operators can write on the 
typewriter and thus is able to keep both 
typewriter operators busy nearly all the 


time. The very greatest concentration is 


required on the part of operators and re 


porter. It is customary for the reporter to 
mark with blue pencil the word last dic 
tated in every instance so that in turning 
from the dictation he gives operator No. 1 
to the dictation he gives operator No. 2, he 
can see instantly the place of beginning. 
Nothing is said by the operators to the re 
porter as to what the last word is unless the 
operators are asked to do so. The reporter 
keeps tab on the last word and the operator 
is depended upon to write accurately what 
is dictated or else say that she did not get 
anything after such and such a word. On 
matter that is easily understood and com 
prehended by both reporter and operators 
about 80 folios an hour or 180 words a 
minute can be written in this manner with 
no corrections in the typewriting to be made 
when the dictation is finished. 

By the use of the phonograph the same 
kind of concentration is not required al- 
though concentration of a different char- 
acter is necessary. After a time the me- 
chanical operations of the phonograph do 
not disturb the dictator and all one has to 
be particular about is the pronunciation of 
words with similar sound or sounds not 
easily distinguished from other sounds, the 
plurals of words, sounds of F, and S or T, 
D, P, V. and B, and many other similarities 
of sound the users of the phonograph so 
well know. The reporter does not have to 
concentrate his thought on two different 
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parts of the record as in the case of dictat 
ing to two operators and further is not lim- 
ited in speed by the speed of the operator 
On the other hand, if some particular por 
tion of the reporter's notes is difficult to 
read the operator ne ed not waste time wait 
ing far the reporter. The time the 
ator spends in waiting for the reporter to 


ope r 


figure out his notes is in exact relation to 
the skill and experience of the reporter, 
the skilled reporters scarcely ever giving 
the operators the chance to catch up while 
the unskilled and inexperienced reporters 
may have great difficulty keeping up with 
the operator. An advantage of the phono 
graph is that the cylinders can be used 
by two or more operators and the phono 
graph user is relieved of the great tension 
and required in direct dictation. 
There are disadvantages to every form of 
dictation, but the object of this article is 
simply to mention the various methods of 


stress 


transcribing used and a possible reason for 
the use of particular methods under vary 
ing conditions 

In direct dictation to one operator the re 
porter does not have to concentrate on two 
portions of a record at the same time nor 
does he have to think of conflicting sounds 


He can concentrate on the single thing he 
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OR 


is doing and so arrange his dictation that 


quite catches up with 


the operator never 
him. The operator can be helped a good 
deal if the 
tense, plura ind 
littl 


e operator will simply 


} 


indicate clearly the 


reporter wi 
| 
past words of similar 


sounds, although very time is lost ir 


direct dictation if 
sk a question as the dictation is given con 
ibout 
almost uniformly true that in 
for the 


as been dic 


erning any matter which she is in 


doubt It is 


direct dictation it is not necessary 
} 


rep rter to read over what h 


tated while when a machine intervenes it is 


dk sirable if not necessary to do So. 
e that after a reporter 


It Is usu lly the cas 


has h id a 


particular 


few vears experience he decides 


upon a method of transcribing 


as the best method for him, and he usually 


is willing to fight and die in the defense of 
that method 
that 


produce Ss the 


Some other re porter will de 


inother method of transcribing 


best re 


cide 
sults in the long run 
and he stands ready to offer proof in sup 
port of the merit of his chosen method of 
transcribing. Thus unless a reporter has a 
good sense of humor he get into some 


heated 


que stion of the be st 


may 


arguments occasionally over the 


way to make a tran 


Ss ript 


Key to Reporting Plate 


«) You mean sot " nm’ 2 \ 


chine 


of State Street, on 26th Street 

Q. How fast were you going then? 
still going about 20 miles an hour. 

q. Just tell us in your own way, Mr. Smith, 
what vou saw when you got to this point, 75 
feet from State Street, when vou first saw the 
Lane car . @ going along and all of 
a sudden I saw this Lane car turn into 26th 
Street I feet east then In 


about one right 


was 
was about 75 
second the car wa over on the 
side of the street 
Q. How far side of the 


foot 


over to the right 
did he get? 4. About a foot or a 
and a half away from the curb 

Q. Which one was that, the north or 
A. The north curb 

Q. Then what happened? A. Immediately I 
took my right foot off the accele rator 
my left foot on the clutch and 
the car 

Q Now it 
26th Street with 
\. I was about 
that time. 


street 


south? 


nd put 
st irted to stor 


} 


that time where were you in 


reference to the curb 
five feet 


lines? 


north of the curb 


South of 
north cur swing 
thead ! 
). Where chine? A 
t of State Street 

About 
Where wv } wchine 
bh | chine was against 


wavs 


That was 


Sixty 
with reference 


Whi 
Did y 
4A. No, I 


dr f 


The 1 curb 
t kind of 
nt to say 


standing he 


orth 
i car it was 
didn’ whenever 
sees al ilwavs give 
it a little space 


q What did \ l in 


turned out a litt cause 


this case? \ 
I figured the n 
cl ne migh r ! r someone might 


mit of the T ( re "e il \ 


turn ou 
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Tribute to a Comrade Who Made the 
Supreme Sacrifice 


Sy DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROAD 


\ 
et INTERSTATE COMMERCE © DING 


WASHINGTON 


December 31, 19le 


Dear Mr. Gregg: 


I do not know whether you knew Harry Cochran, whe was a aweabder of 
the Washington Gregg Shorthand Association. Yesterday I received the 
painful news that he had been killed in action November 2d, just nine 
days before the aruistice was signed. Whet a pity that tne war could 


not have been won without his great sacrifice, 


It wae my good fortune to have lived for about a year with hie as 
his room-mate in Waehington, and I, therefore, want to pay this tribute 
te his, 


In those early days in Washington in 1914, we used to practice short- 
hand together. Many a worning we arose at five e'clock and practiced 
until eight-thirty, when we left for our respective offices. We often 
went to the gymnasium together, where he showed higself to be « predigy 
of etrength and muscular power. In sy association with hia, I learned 
to respect and admire hia for his utter unselfishness, hie lofty upright- 
nese of character, and his strength of bedy, sind and ideals. He was 
indeed a real friend, and I shall always cherish hie memory. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war, he enlisted in the Marine 
Corps, and by his devetion te the work and his eager intensity to get inte 
the fighting, rose to the rank of Lieutenant, and later was aade Captain 
of Marines. He me sent abroad but was stationed near Parise for some tine 
where I believe he served as an instructor. He begged to be permitted to 
get into the active fighting, and his desire was fulfilled before the war 
ended. Always of an adventurous disposition, he longed to be in the very 
heat of the fray, and there he was struck down by the eneny. 


The only consolation that his friends have is that he died the deatn 
of a hero--he gave his life for his country. He often told me that if he 
could give his life for some great service to mankind he would be perfect- 
ly satisfied. His wish has been granted; he hase given his life fer world 
liberty. What nobler uee could any oan wake of hie life than that! 


Paithfully youre, 


John R. Gregg, Esq., LULS& Ue ? 
77 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 








The indomitable and noble character of Harry Cochran stands out with unmistakable 
arity in every line Mr. Shaffer has written about him in a wonderful tribute of one friend 
to another—reproduced in its original effective form. 

It was in Harry Cochran to achieve and achieve nobly—and he went courageously and 
unconquerably to his tasks from the very beginning. The same qualities that urged him to 
study early and late to achieve a high place for himself, sent him just as surely into the 
nidst of the fiercest fighting with the heroic fighters of the Marine Corps—and gave him a 
hero's undying fame 
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Lincoln: The Mystery of Democracy—I] 
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Lincola: The Mystery of Democracy—II] 





